



























































The pull-behind type MM Uni-Mower cuts up to 
35 acres per day with 7-foot sickle. 


eA x x BN oo hee ede 
MM Windrower quickly harvests alfalfa crop. 
Notice the uniform windrows. 


MM Side-Delivery Rake turns heads of crop into 
center of windrow for even drying. 


Lower Haying Costs! 


MM HAY TOOLS GET ALL THE CROP ON TIME—EVERYTIME!! Every modern 
farmer knows that his hay crop is one of the most important crops 
on his farm. He knows that timely cutting of that crop is a most 
important factor in deciding its quality, and therefore its feeding 
and market value. Care must be taken to avoid cutting too early 
and also against allowing the crop to stand until full bloom has oc- 
curred and the nutrient value has begun to decline. Progressive 
farmers have learned that when they use MM Hay Tools their crop 
is cut right, on time, everytime. 


MM UNI-MOWER is important to the haying time factor. This mower 
attaches to any modern tractor equipped with power-take-off. 
Equipped with a 7-foot cutting bar it cuts up to 35 acres per day. 
Since the power drive consists of a simple V-belt pulley, the sickle 
speeds can be easily changed to meet all cutting conditions . . . no 
gears to adjust and fewer wearing parts. MM Uni-Mowers are 
available in pull-behind and side-mounted models . . . mowers that 
allow farmers to spend less time in the field . . . mowers that are 
ready to cut the crop when it is just right! 


MM SIDE-DELIVERY RAKE’S GENTLE HANDLING HELPS RETAIN FOOD VALUE! 
That’s why so many modern farmers prefer this rake. The rolling 
action of the rake turns the heads into the center of the windrow 
leaving heavy butt end of the stems out where they will dry faster. 
Heads and leaves dry slowly and stay on the stem. The whole wind- 
row dries more evenly and in less time, so that hay may be taken 
up sooner after cutting. Therefore there is less chance of loss by 
storm, and hay is better because few, if any, of the leaves in which 
most of the food value is concentrated are lost by breaking or tearing. 


MM BALE-O-MATIC MAKES BALING A ONE-MAN JOB! That’s important 
to farm businessmen who want to save money on their haying jobs. 
This baler is completely automatic . . . picks up the hay, slices, and 
ties it into firm bales with two 14-gauge high-tension steel wires 
while the hay is under compression. Bale-O-Matic bales are uni- 
form, rectangular, square-cornered, and won’t come untied when 
handling. No loose ends of wire left in the bales or in the field! 
MM WINDROWERS CUT CROPS | oe “ : 
CLEANLY and deposit them in 
uniform windrows on top of 
the stubble. Even the finest 
hay seed crops are handled © 
without injury. All controls | 
are within easy reach of the 
operator, permitting easy 
change of cutting height and 
height of reel ‘“‘on the go’’. 


& Sen ees! 


* QUALITY CONTROL IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD! 
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TED iE OUR COVER 
NV I The harbinger of 
spring on our front 
cover is a lamb 
from the Columbia 
flock of Mark 
Bradford, Spanish 
Fork, Utah. He 
posed for John 
Brosnan, Farm, 
Home and Garden 
Editor of the Salt Lake Tribune whom we 
thank for the use of the picture. The 
quotation comes from “Spring” by Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 

The following lines by Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson especially befit the Easter Season, 
so wed like to share their beauty with 
our readers: 







All in the April Evening, 

April airs were abroad, 

I saw the sheep with their lambs, 
And thought on the Lamb of God. 





G. N. WINDER CHAIRMAN DENVER 
DISTRICT FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Past President Norm Winder of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association was elect- 
ed chairman of the Denver district of the 
Federal Reserve Board at the beginning 
of this year. 


KING RANCH SOLD 


One of the most famous sheep ranches 
in the Nation was sold recently at a figure 
estimated to be between $500,000 to 
$600,000. Buyer of the world-famous King 
Ranch north of Laramie, Wyoming, was 
Frank C. Bosler, Albany county rancher. 
Acreage purchased was set at 44,000 acres 
of deeded land. Total acreage controlled 
by the ranch is 77,000. 

I. A. Rebdle of Rawlins is reported to 
have purchased about 11,000 head of sheep 
from the King Brothers Company. 

Richard J. King, treasurer of the Com- 
pany, made the sale announcement. The 
ranch has been on the market for several 
months. A price of $750,000 was put on 
it when it was first listed last October. 

—The Western Farm Libe 
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has robbed our soils of 
Vital Trace Minerals 


LOWLY, but nevertheless surely, wind, 
sheet, and gully erosion has sapped 
our farm land. In the process we have lost 
much of the essential iron, copper, cobalt, 
manganese, and iodine. As a result, our 
crops are deficient — our livestock aren’t 


getting the trace minerals they need for =) 


healthy, profitable gains. Even in the bet- 
ter areas, few animals get enough. 


The end result is: most livestock are 
not as thrifty as they might be. They can- 
not make the best use of their feed. Their 
young lack the vigor that Nature intend- 
ed, And you are not making the money 
or getting the profits that you should, 


The easy, simple way to feed these trace 
minerals is in Morton’s Free Choice Trace 
Mineralized Salt. It costs so little more 
per animal per year that you can’t afford 
to take a chance. It’s like a low cost in- 
surance policy covering all your livestock, 
So feed Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt 
Free Choice. Keep it before all your live- 
stock all the time. 





— 


wai ob a s 


TRACE WINERALIZED SALT 


x For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 











_ Send for Free Booklet and Folders 


Get all the facts on feeding 
Trace Mineralized Salt. Write 
for booklet on feeding salt 
and important new folders on 
trace minerals. Mailed FREE. 
Morton Salt Company, P. O. 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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HOGS FARROW BIGGER 
LITTERS. There are fewer loss- 


es for suckling pigs. Growing 
pigs make better gains. 


STEERS MAKE FASTER GAINS. 
They make better use of their 
_ Gains are more econom- 
ica 


DAIRY COWS GIVE MORE 
MILK, They’re easier and more 
certain to breed. They have 
stronger calves. 


SHEEP GIVE MORE WOOL, 
Their fleece is heavier, more 
profitable. Ewes have less diffi- 
culty lambing. 


Make This Simple Test 
Next to the regular salt box, put another 
box containing Morton’s Trace Mineral- 


ized Salt. You'll be sur- 
prised how your animals 
go for the trace mineral- 
ized salt, showing their 
need for the Trace Min- 
erals it contains, 


































































Heavy-Duty 
Highway 


Right here in America we have the world’s 
greatest system of heavy-duty highways— 
steel highways that don’t cost the tax- 
payer a dime. 


These highways—the 383,000 miles of 
railroad track in the United States —are 
always at your service, in any season of 
the year, to carry you or your freight to 
any part of the continent. 

To improve these highways — and to 
add new and better cars and locomotives 
to serve you still better —the railroads 
have spent, since the close of the war, 
more than 3% billion dollars. 


And the more the ample capacity of 
these special steel highways is used to 
carry the commerce of the nation, the less 
the wear and damage on the public high- 
ways, the lower the cost of their repair 
and rebuilding—and the greater the 
safety and convenience with which you 
and your car can use them. 











ORGANIZATION FORMED TO ABOlisy 
FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


The American Association for the Abo. 
tion of Farm Price Supports, Inc., wa 
formed recently in New York City. In, 
brochure (“You Are the Victim of th 
Farm Price Support Program”) the pro. 
ject’s objective is set forth as “designed 
organize public opinion in opposition to the 
Federal farm price support program.” 


“ALL FLESH IS GRASS” 


An educational film on the cattle indys. 
try has been sponsored by the American 
National Livestock Association as part of 
its public relations program. Thirty-nine 
copies of the film are now being used in 
43 States. It is also being televised over 
eight of the country’s largest television 
stations. 


THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW 


On March 16, 1950, the President signed 
the Act under which taxes on oleomar- 
garine are repealed. The law, effective July 
Ist this year, requires that oleomargarine 
used in eating houses must be served in 
triangular pats and that retail packages 
must be clearly labeled. 

A provision which grants the Federal 
Trade Commission authority to penalize 
all violators of its cease-and-desist orders 
at the rate of $5,000 a day is also con- 
tained in the law. Apparently this pro- 
vision, which was added by amendment, was 
intended to apply only to offenders in the 
sale of oleomargarine but as worded the 
F.T.C. may apply that power in connec- 
tion with any case under its jurisdiction. 


NEW DRENCHING METHOD FOR SHEEP 


As every good lamb feeder knows, lambs 
must be free of intestinal parasites if they 
are to make their maximum gains in the 
feedlot. This makes it standard practice 
to drench lambs when placing them on 
feed and there has been a continual search 
for drenching methods which would mini- 
mize the time and cost involved. 

Recently a New Zealand drenching outfit 
has been made available in the United 
States through the California Wool Growers 
Association, San Francisco. The C.W.G.A. 
reports that the new device, known as the 
Victor Drenching Outfit, has many advan- 
tages, especially where large numbers of 
sheep or lambs are to be drenched, such 
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as multiple dosing in a variety of dose sizes, 
gravity feed from a constantly agitated sup- 
ply of drench and simplicity of application. 
The outfit consists of a rubber container 
(one gallon in size) which straps on the 
back or side of the operator; a rubber tube 
leading to the handpiece which can be ad- 
justed for dose sizes of one-fourth, one- 
half, three-fourths and one fluid ounce. For 
larger doses, two shots are given. A non- 
drip nozzle with rounded bulb end is 
easily inserted in the animal’s mouth with- 
out injury or loss of liquid. 


WILLOUGHBY HEADS TEXAS 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


National Association Vice President Ray 
W. Willoughby of San Angelo, Texas, was 
elected president of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, Inc., on 
March 23rd. Mr. Willoughby was presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat Rais@1s 
Association in 1944-1945 and is the first 
man who has been president of both the 
cattle and sheep groups in Texas. 


SHEEP JUDGES AT PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


General Manager Walter A. Holt writes 
that the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Inc., is very happy to announce 
that Professor Rufus F. Cox, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas and Frank 
Klemke, Amity, Oregon, will judge thc 
sheep at this year’s Pacific International. 
The show goes on at North Portland, Ore- 
gon, October 6th to 14th. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN LOSE IN 
APPEAL ON GRAZING CUTS 


Stockmen using the Kannah Creek sec- 
tion of the Grand Mesa National Forest 
in Colorado must, it seems, submit to the 
reductions in their forest allotments as 
decreed by the Forest Service. After re- 
ceiving Secretary Brannan’s letter uphoid- 
ing the position of the Forest Service, the 
Secretary of the Kannah Creek Cattlemen's 
Association asked to have the Advisory 
Board of Appeals (not to be confused with 
the National Board of Review) pass upon 
the matter. 

Secretary Brannan now has made known 
to cattlemen that, “in establishing the ad- 
visory Board of Appeals it was not my pur- 
pose to reopen those cases which I had 
already considered and on which decision 
has been rendered.” 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE. STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 
for long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 
connections on to destination. 

CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PERMANENT ALUMINUM RANCH EQUIPMENT 


1. Sheep and goat pen panel spans 8-10-12 and 14 ft. 
Light, long-lasting, NO SHARP EDGES. 

2. Famous Guaranteed Life-Time Gates for all purposes. 

3. Light-weight, strong, long lasting Pick-Up Sideboards. 

PERMANENT EQUIPMENT IS CHEAPER IN THE LONG RUN! 


PAN-L PEN CO. P. O. BOX 1310 


San Angelo, Texas 
A. D. Rust 











APRIL IS CANCER CONTROL MONTH. 
WON’T YOU HELP THE CAMPAIGN? 


FRAAK Lit fi Gas 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE /% 


Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe £*% 
e@ CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as : a 
soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness oe sgh feat 






often becomes infected with screw worms. These blood vessels ong. Gennes, drying up faa 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- he a er ae —_= 
back that makes the disease very costly. jo grt a sa = i ELASTRATOR 








Get Rid of Worms 


e FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 


drench form 
e FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 


e FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS ing parts to atrophy and drop off. 


e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- So Reta Geme §6- 
per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment for both Pink E COLORFUL 
stomach worms and tape worms. Very economical. 4 maul ye CATALOG Free! 

e ° e ‘owcer Every stockman needs 
Franklin Sheep Marking Paint tn Puller Tube _—*tlt_ authentic "refer 
Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. Easy to Apply care. Ilustrates 


Black Red Blue Green 


FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES 
FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS EAR PUNCHES , 
EAR TAGS SHOW SUPPLIES INSTRUMENTS formulae. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPAN 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOSANGELES PORTLAND GILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Druq Store Dealers 


Yellow 
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Today, April 4, Secretary Jones 
telephoned from Washington that 
with March 15th parity for wool 
at 50.2 cents, the Department of 
Agriculture figures the average 
Boston grease price for 1950 at 
51.1 cents, or as follows: 


45.2 cents—90% of parity 





2.34 “ —freight 
10 “ —trucking and 
unloading charges 
2.26 “” —handling charge 
.25 “” —weighing charge 
.60 “” —grading allowance 
32 ” —storage allowance 
51.1 cents—Boston grease price 


When the clean prices are com- 
puted, there may be some varia- 
tions in the grade prices, but in 
the main they will be as set up in 
the following report. 











N this page last month we stated the 


Department of Agriculture was insist- 
ing that the support level for different 
grades of wool be based on the difference 
in market prices of the various grades 
during 1949. Announcement was also made 
that on March 20th representatives of wool 
growers and other interested segments of 


the industry would have opportunity to 


confer with Department of Agriculture of- 


ficials on this matter. 
Outcome of March 20th Conference 


Briefly, the outcome of that conference 
is: 

The Livestock Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration is recom- 
mending to the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, who will 
make the final decision, a support price on 
wool that will reflect the price differentials 
between grades and that will be the aver- 
age of the CCC purchase price schedule 
for 1949 and the revised market price for 
1949. The general level of support, of 
course, is set at 90 percent of parity. 
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Wool Price Supports In 1950 


A Report from Washington on March 27, 1950 


While the official schedule of prices for 
1950 will not be announced until around 
the first of April and will be figured on 
parity as of March 15th, which will not 
be known until March 29th, the support 
prices (clean) for the various grades of 
wool on the basis of the PMA suggestions 


and current parity would be: 


1950 
Support 
Price 
Original bag territory ...... 1.34 
Fine French Combing ........ 1.35 
Man Glee 22 oS 1.30 
Three-eighths blood .......... 1.09 
Quarter blood .................... .99 
Low quarter blood ............ .90 








1949 


Support 
Price 


1.28 
1.30 
1.28 
1.13 
1.05 

.96 





Growers’ representatives at the March 20th conference in Washington, D. C., pose on the steps of 
the Capitol. Left to right, rear row: President Howard Vaughn of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation; President Angus Mcintosh of the Colorado Wool Growers Association; Secretary J. B. Wilson 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Association; Vice President John H. Breckenridge of the National 


Association. 


Front row, left to right: Fred Earwood, past president of the Texas Sheep and Goat 


Raisers Association and former vice president of the National Association; Secretary J. M. Jones of 


the National Association; 


Roddie of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 


President David Little of the Idaho Association; and Vice President Frank 





According to their figures the support 
price recommended for 1950 for fine 
French combing is 89.3 percent of parity; 
for half blood combing, 90 percent of 
parity; for three-eighths blood combing, 
89.3 percent of parity. The support prices 
are, as stated above, supposed to reflect 
to the growers prices that will be 90 per- 
cent of parity as of March 15, 1950. While 
there may be some change in the prices 
shown above on the basis of the March 
15th parity, they should be very slight. 

While those of us who represented the 
growers insisted at that time and continue 
to insist that the average price taken over 
a long period of years, that is, an historical 
average price, should be used, we agreed 
to go along with the PMA’s proposal for 
this one year. We believe this action is 
sound. 

First, we are informed the 1949 pur- 
chase schedule was substantially the aver- 
age of prices for the various grades of wool 
for the preceding ten-year period and the 
proposed support price for three-eighths 
wool figures 80 percent of the price of 
fine wool, which is the average historical 
relationship between these two grades 
during the last ten years. 

Second, the entire agricultural support 
program is in bad repute. This fact, 
brought out in the discussion of March 
20th, is substantiated every day by articles 
appearing in newspapers and magazines of 
wide circulation. It, therefore, seems certain 
that the Agricultural Act will be amended 
or reenacted next year. It is our hope 
that by having the support price for wool 
below the market price, the CCC will 
have no losses, and we will be in a much 
better position to. ask Congress for con- 
tinued support, as we can say that the 
wool program is not costing the Govern- 
ment a penny. (The net loss on the wool 
program since its inception in April, 1943 
to December 31, 1949, amounts to 
$87,100,000. ) 

The attitude of the Congress toward the 
manner in which the support prices for 
wool have been set up in the past was 
brought out in the testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations in 1949 and again this year. 
The chairman of that committee was very 
critical both last year and this of the fact 
that the CCC, in his opinion, had supported 
medium wools at prices higher than was 
justified by market conditions. This year, 
Mr. Ralph Trigg, administrator of the 
PMA and president of the CCC in testify- 
ing before that committee, said: “For 1950 
we will take the pattern that was laid 
down by the market prices for wool during 
1949, and that will be used to establish 
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price differentials between the prices at 
which those various lengths of wool will 
be supported in 1950.” (The pressure back 
of that promise is revealed in the excerpts 
from Mr. Trigg’s testimony before the com- 
mittee this year which are set up separate- 
ly.) 

Third, we believe it is the desire of 
the majority of wool growers that the sup- 
port price for wool should, when we have 
an active market, be below the market 
price so that we will not accumulate a 
stockpile but will have a support price 
as a floor in the case of a declining market. 
On the basis of the support levels an- 
nounced, if they are approved by the 
Board of Directors of the CCC, most of the 
1950 wool clip will be sold, we believe, 
at prices materially above the support level. 
In other words, the Government will be 
taken out of the wool business and the wool 
will be handled on a free and open market. 

Growers’ representatives were in com- 
plete accord on this position. They in- 
cluded Howard Vaughn, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association; Angus 
McIntosh, president of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association; John H. Breckenridge 
of Idaho, vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association; David Little, 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation; Frank Roddie, vice president of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation; Fred Earwood, past president of 
the Texas Association and past vice presi- 
dent of the National Association; J. B. 
Wilson, and J. M. Jones, National Associa- 
tion Secretary. 

The representatives of the marketing 
groups, with one exception, were not will- 
ing to accept the PMA’s proposal. They 
included representatives of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, (C. J. Faw- 
cett, general manager, its Executive Com- 
mittee and managers of the various local 
associations); of the Boston and Chicago 
wool trade associations; of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers Association (R. A. 
Ward, general manager); and the Ohio 
Cooperative Wool Growers Association 
(Harold DeVos, general manager). Mr. 
DeVos of the Ohio Cooperative, believing 
the proposal to be a very fair one, joined 
the growers’ representatives in accepting it. 

Developments at the March 20th meet- 
ing can be understood best probably by 
reporting the various meetings preceding 
it. 


March 16th and 17th 


On March 16th and 17th the Merchan- 
dising Advisory Committee to the CCC 
met. At that meeting President Vaughn 


and J. B. Wilson, represented the growen 
George L. Anderson of Adams and |, 
land, Inc., and C. J. Fawcett, gener 
manager, National Wool Marketing (,. 
poration, represented the handlers and «, 
operatives. Jack Nichols of Nichols ag 
Co., Inc., who by the way are the larges 
users of wool in this country, and Ry. 
mond Bartlett, vice president and genen| 
manager of the Botany Mills, representej 
the manufacturers. 

When this committee met they wep 
presented with a portfolio containing lang 
photostats of the various calculations mage 
by the Department of Agriculture. In they 
calculations support prices on fine wool 
were increased materially as compared with 
last year and those on medium, three. 
eighths and below, were decreased ma. 
terially. The support price of three-eighths 
wool was fixed at approximately $1.00. All 
of the members of the Advisory Committee 
agreed that this was disproportionately low, 
that no consideration had been taken of 
the fact that the price of fine wool, due to 
both scarcity and market demand, was ab- 
normally high. Growers’ representatives 
pointed out that, in their proposal for sup- 
port prices, the CCC was violating all pre. 
cedent so far as the historic relationship 
between the various grades of wool was 
concerned. They also showed that during 
the period 1924 to 1940 inclusive, which 
could be considered a normal period, the 
price of three-eighths combing wool aver 
aged 84.4 percent of the price of fine 
combing wool. The percentages during 
this period varied from a low of 79 in 
1924, 1931 and 1932 to a high of 94 in 
1929. The accuracy of these figures was 
confirmed by a study made by your Na- 
tional Association Secretary, who arrived 
at a figure of 84.6 with an entirely different 
set of years, and by a statement and graph 
presented by General Manager C. J. Faw- 
cett of the N.W.M.C., who figured the per- 
centage at 84.5. 


The growers’ representatives pointed out 
that under the proposal made by the PMA 
to the Merchandising Advisory Committee 
for support prices for 1950, they were get- 
ting the price of the various grades out 
of all proportion, and in fact had fixed 
the support price of three-eighths, 50 cents 
per clean pound below the support price 
for fine combing, which was the greatest 
difference in history. On the basis of the 
figures proposed for consideration by the 
Merchandising Advisory Committee _ the 
price of three-eighths wool figured 67.1 
percent of the price of fine wool. How 
much out of proportion this is, the follow- 
ing facts will show: During the five year 
period 1910 to 1914 the average price of 
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three-eighths combing wool was 85.7 per- 
cent of the price of fine combing wool. 
During the five-year period 1915 to 1919 
the price of three-eighths combing wool 
was 80 percent of the price of fine comb- 
ing wool. During the 1915-1919 period 
the highest average price for fine combing 
wool was $1.79 in 1918. During the same 
year three-eighths wool averaged $1.43, a 
difference of 36 cents. Even in 1919 when 
the price of fine combing wool was $1.74 
and three-eighths was $1.26, the difference 
was 48 cents, which was less than the pro- 
posal of the CCC for support prices in 
1950. The ten-year average, 1920 to 1929, 
for three-eighths combing wool was 77.7 
percent of the price of fine combing wool. 

Mr. Nichols pointed out, during the dis- 
cussion, that at present the price of three- 
eighths Australian wool is 75.3 percent 
of the price of Australian fine wool. 

Since the market prices on wools were 
incorrect as set up for consideration by the 
committee, a group composed of Messrs. 
Fawcett (the chairman), Anderson, Nichols 
and your National Association Secretary, 
was named to work with representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture to bring the 
reported market price into line with the 
actual market prices. 

The opinion was also expressed during 
the Advisory Committee meeting that be- 
cause they had support prices for fine wool 
at such a high level with the markets 
abroad declining and with the possibility 
of further devaluation of the pound, the 
CCC might wind up being compelled to 
purchase at the high support price large 
quantities of fine wool. 


March 19th 


On March 19th at the invitation of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation we 
met with their complete representation. As 
a result of the discussion then it was 
agreed that the growers’ representatives 
should insist upon the use of historical 
averages in determining the differentials in 
prices between the various grades of wool. 


March 20th 


On March 20th growers’ representatives 
and all those from the marketing groups 
met with the officials of the Livestock 
Branch of the PMA. Its chief, Mr. Harry 
Reed, acted as chairman. As a result of 
the meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
the 16th and 17th and the recommenda- 
tions made by them, Mr. Reed said the 
Department had refigured the level of sup- 
port price for the various grades of wool 
and that the PMA was prepared to recom- 
mend to the Board of Directors of the 
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CCC a support price on wool that would 
reflect the price differentials between 
grades and that would be the average of 
the CCC purchase price schedule for 1949 
and the revised market price for 1949, as 
stated above. 

After the support prices for the various 
grades of wool for 1950 had been presented 
and explained (see above) it was sug- 
gested that the growers’ representatives and 
those of the marketing groups get together 
and discuss the proposal by themselves. 
This was done and the growers’ representa- 
tives, for the reasons given above, decided 
to accept the proposal with the under- 
standing that we preferred and would in- 
sist in the future on a historic average 
basis. The growers’ representatives and 
those of the marketing groups then met 
jointly. The marketing groups were un- 
willing to accept the proposal made by 
Mr. Reed, with the exception of the Ohio 
Cooperative Marketing Association. Mr. 
Fawcett suggested that approximately six 
percent should be added to last year’s 
purchase schedule, as that represented the 
increase in the average support level. 

To reiterate, we could not subscribe to 
the feeling some of those taking part in the 
discussion evidently had, that the support 
program should be a purchase program at 
prices at or above market, because the 
accumulation of a stockpile, which is the 
natural result of such a program, is not 
good business either for the individual 
grower, since its existence is always a 
bearish influence on the market, or the 
Government, and should not occur when 
there is an active market. We do believe 
that a reasonable support program is vital 
to the welfare of the industry and we hope 
it will be a continuing one, for should the 
market fall, growers will have a floor under 
them so far as wool prices are concerned. 

Representatives of wool pullers and 
pulled wool handlers were in attendance 
at the March 20th meeting and have been 
conferring since then with PMA officials 
on the pulled wool price schedule. The 
proposed support for the pulled wools is 
not available at this time, however. 


Composition of the Domestic Clip 


During the March 20th meeting figures 
were presented by the Department of Agri- 
culture showing the percentages of each of 
the principal grades of wool purchased by 
the CCC in 1946 when they bought the 
entire domestic clip. These percentages 
were as follows: Fine and fine-medium, 
53.7 percent; half blood, 16 percent; three- 
eighths blood, 16.5 percent; quarter blood, 
10 percent; low quarter blood, 1.3 per- 
cent; common and braid, .2 percent; off 


sorts, 2.3 percent. These are the first actual 
figures we have ever had, so far as we 
know, on the correct percentages of the 
domestic wool clip by grades. 


Stockpile Status 


Of the approximately 8 million pounds 
of shorn wool in the CCC stockpile at 
this time, 44 percent is three-eighths blood 
wool, according to figures presented at the 
March 20th meeting. At.that time it was 
also made known that one handler in Bos- 
ton had 19 percent of the total stock of 
half blood, 68 percent of the three-eighths 
blood and 28 percent of quarter blood and 
altogether had approximately 40 percent 
of the total CCC stock of domestic shorn 
wool. In addition to the domestic shorn 
wool, the CCC stock of pulled wool still 
amounts to approximately 11 million 
pounds, the major part of which is three- 
eighths and quarter blood wool. 

The disposition of the CCC stockpile 
of wool was discussed in the meeting of 
the 20th and it was recommended, and 
agreed, that it would be disposed of in an 
orderly manner in order to avoid breaking 
the market. 


REORGANIZATION BILLS 


Last week the President sent a message 
to Congress proposing a number of re- 
organization plans, some of which were 
along the line suggested by the ‘Hoover 
Commission. While these plans. included 
suggestions for reorganization of both the 
Department of Agriculture and of Interior, 
they largely covered the appointment of 
assistant secretaries and under-secretaries 
and defined their authority. No mention 
was made of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment or the Forest Service in any of the 
President’s plans. Reports are current that 
nothing will be done in this session of Con- 
gress on the unification of national forest 
and public domain land administrations. 


—J.M.]. 





H. R. 5839 AMENDMENTS 
APPROVED BY HOUSE 


The Conference Committee ap- 
proved unanimously the Senate 
version of H. R. 5839 on March 
29th, and the House adopted the 
conference report on Monday, 
April 3. This means that this bill 
will become law with the amend- 
ments worked out by the livestock- 
men and Senator O’Mahoney (Na- 
tional Wool Grower, February, 
1950, page 5). 
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Why Wool Price Supports 
Were Adjusted 


HE force that generates action by de- 

partment and bureau officials of the 
Federal Government gets its vitalizing spark 
in many instances in hearings before con- 
gressional committees on appropriations. 

A case in point is the decision of the 
Department of Agriculture that price dif- 
ferentials between the various grades of 
wool to be used in the 1950 wool support 
program should be based on the market 
price of those grades during the calendar 
year 1949. The cross-examination of Ralph 
S. Trigg, president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, by Congressman Jamie L. Whitten of 
Mississippi, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee for Appropriations on Agricul- 
ture, during the hearings held on February 
6th this year, supports this idea. 


DISCUSSION OF PRICE SUPPORT BY 
GRADES AND QUALITIES 


Mr. Whitten: . . . Now when the Secre- 
tary appeared before the committee, we 
tried to develop with him certain observa- 
tions that we had on this matter. I think 
that they might be well worth while for 
you to consider, since they probably would 
have resulted in less loss on the part of 
the corporation. Last year,* as I recall it, 
when you were up here on wool, and I 
used that only by way of illustration and 
nothing against the wool set-up, you had 
set up a program on, as I recall it, five 
grades of wool at varying prices of sup- 
port. You had fixed it so that the support 
for the five grades or classes of quality 
would total the average support price. Then 
the supports were announced at that level, 
with certain differences made in the five 
so that when totaled they would give you 
the average. 

The two highest grades, according to the 
information of the committee, sold on the 
open market at high premiums, but that 
fact was not reflected in reduced supports 
for the two largest grades. Now, if that 
situation prevails throughout the commodi- 
ties, cotton and all the rest, you can easily 





*In the hearings on the agricultural appropriations 
for 1950, held by the same House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, March 4, 1949, officials handling 
the wool program were taken to task by Chairman 
Whitten on their method of determining prices to 
be paid for the various grades of wool. 


see that it would mean that more was 
being done than support the crop of the 
farmer or the wool producer; it would be 
more than is contemplated by the law, as 
I see it. Certainly it has the tendency, if 
the higher grades will meet the demand, 
to leave the lower grades in your hands and 
to require you to make loans on qualities 
and grades that never have had much mar- 
ket, not only with regard to wool but with 
regard to all commodities. Has any study 
been made with regard to the possibilities 
of letting the premiums obtained at the 
market place for the higher grades and 
qualities be reflected in a lower support 
price for the lower grades? 

Mr. Trigg: Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 
You are right in the case of cotton, and 
that very thing is being done; not all 
grades of cotton are supported at the same 
price. 

Mr. Whitten: You did not support the 
wool at the same price, but the point I 
make is that you announced five different 
support prices for the five different grades 
and two grades sold way up on the top 
at the open market. But, instead of you 
using that to lower your supports of the 
lower grades so that in this crop of wool 
he has gotten the average support prices, 
you keep these two up here and you end 
up with money in the other two grades 
far beyond what it ever moved at. 


Mr. Trigg: I think we have that situation 
corrected this year because we just an- 
nounced a program on wool the 30th of 
January which takes into consideration the 
market prices of all grades of wool in the 
previous year in establishing the support 
price for the ensuing year. In other words, 
for 1950, we will take the pattern that was 
laid down by the market prices for wool 
during 1949, and that will be used to es- 
tablish price differentials between the prices 
at which those various lengths of wool will 
be supported at in 1950. 

Mr. Whitten: I do not believe I have 
made myself entirely clear. You release, 
let us say, an announcement of one price 
for wool, regardless of grade and quality; 
and again I use wool only by way of il- 
lustration; I think you are doing the same 
thing with regard to other commodities. 
You have a blanket support price for all 
wool. Well, the better grades and quali- 
ties will sell on the open market for much 


more than that; but the support price whig, 
you have set, which is the average for qj 
grades, is much higher than they ep 
ever get for the lower two grades, so yq 
end up with all the poorer grades. 


Mr. Trigg: Mr. Chairman, the progray 
that we have announced this year dog 
exactly what you have had in mind qj 
along; and I think what we are doing j 
that we are getting a price for any grag 
of wool that is similar to what it will moy 
in the market place, bearing in mind tha 
we under the law must support at a certaip 
percentage of parity whatever finally j 
determined, which is 90 percent in the 
case of wool. 


Mr. Whitten: But you set the differen 
grades. You set it up and down s0 4 
to reflect that average price. 

Mr. Trigg: But it is in accordance with 
that which the market prices were the 
previous year. 

Mr. Whitten: This line of questioning 
might be taken as some effort to attack the 
support program; certainly that is not what 
I have in mind at all. As has been stated 
before, when by minimum wage-and-hou 
laws and by the bargaining powers of the 
unions and by protective tariffs and other 
things you repeal the law of supply and 
demand with regard to all other things, of 
necessity you have got to have some floor 
under the cost of basic raw material or the 
high cost of the other will run it into the 
ground. But the situation has gotten suf- 
ficiently serious that those who know we 
have to have some support-price plan had 
better get busy and straighten out these 
matters which are jeopardizing our ability 
to keep the program, such as potatoes or 
eggs, for instance. Unless we work the 
thing out to where the producers can get 
a reasonable support price, but do it in 
such way as not to have untold losses, we 
will end up with a situation whereby we 
cannot continue the programs, as much as 
those of us on the committee might wish 
to do. 
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IMPORTATION OF AUSTRALIAN 
CORRIEDALES 


EARLY 1000 head of Corriedale sheep 

will leave Sydney, Australia, for the 
United States in July this year. This state- 
ment, recently made in Australian Agri- 
cultural News of New York City further 
said that Professor Eugene Bertone of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, who is now in Australia, is 
helping to select the sheep for this ship- 
ment. 
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Opposition to Capital 
Gains Amendment 


HE Treasury Department is putting forth 

considerable effort to close up all loop- 
holes in the payment of income taxes. On 
February 6th they presented to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means a state- 
ment covering eleven such loopholes. In- 
cluded was section 117 (j) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Under this section a 
taxpayer is permitted to treat as capital 
the net gains from the sale or exchange 
of land and property that is subject to 
depreciation which has been in his posses- 
sion for more than six months. Net losses 
in such a transaction are considered as 
ordinary losses and may be deducted in 
full from other income of the taxpayer. 

In connection with livestock the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau had ruled that the 
capital gains treatment would apply only 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 





November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 5-7: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Place to be announced later. 


November 9-11: 


sociation. 


Washington Wool Growers As- 
Place to be announced later. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


January 8-10, 1951: American National Livestock 
Association, San Francisco. 


Shows 


April 1-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, California. 

May 7: 
mento, 


Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Sacra- 
California. 

May 
mento, 


8-9: All American Corriedale Show, Sacra- 
California. 


June 7-9: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake City, Utah. 


October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


Ram Sales 


May 8-9: California Ram Sole, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 


June 5: North American Hampshire and Suffolk 
Ram and Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

August 2: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 11: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 


August 21-22: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


August 26: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 
September 6: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 
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in cases of abnormal sales or in reduction 
of herds. Decisions in several recent court 
cases, one of which is the Albright case 
(National Wool Grower, June, 1949, Page 
17) have held that section 117 (j) is ap- 
plicable to livestock on the same basis as 
on other property. That is, the net profit 
made from the sale of animals culled from 
the breeding flock or herd and sold each 
year can be treated as capital gains while 
the net loss from such a sale may be 
considered an expense and deducted from 
other income. 

The Treasury Department is now asking 
for amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code which would provide that loss on sales 
of business property be treated as capital 
loss instead of ordinary loss which may be 
deducted from the taxpayer’s other income. 
The net profit from such a transaction 
would still be considered as capital gains. 

They also have recommended that pro- 
fit from the sale of breeding and dairy 
animals culled for sale each year be handled 
as ordinary income instead of a capital 
gain. In other words, they propose that 
the net gain or loss from sales of business 
property shall be treated as capital gain 
or loss while asking that the net profit 
or loss from sales of livestock culled from 
the herd be treated as ordinary income or 
loss. 

Since there have been so many court de- 
cisions supporting the treatment of net pro- 
fit from the sale of culled breeding stock 
as capital gains and the net loss as de- 
ductible from other income, the National 
Livestock Tax Committee is opposing the 
present move of the Treasury Department. 
They have written Chairman R. L. Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to that effect. 


“We oppose the inclusion of any special 
provision regarding livestock along the line 
suggested by the Treasury in any legisla- 
tion at this time,” their letter states. “It 
is recognized by the Courts and by the 
Bureau that our breeding herds are held 
for the production of calves and lambs 
just as the factory and equipment of a 
manufacturer are held for the production 
of his product. We do not think that the 
livestock industry should be discriminated 
against by treating sales of animals from 
breeding herds in a manner different from 
that accorded the sale of a manufacturer’s 
plant and equipment. . . . The Courts hav- 
ing determined correctly that breeding 
herds are capital assets, there is no need 
for an amendment to the Code recognizing 
this. The Courts having held that ordinary 
sales of discarded machinery fall under 
section 117 (j), there is no ground for 
distinguishing between sales of culled 


breeding stock and other discarded as- 
sets held for production. The insertion of 
any distinction in the Code would be an 
unfair discrimination against the livestock 
industry. Accordingly we earnestly request 
that whatever legislation may be proposed 
with respect to section 117 (j) include 
in it no special reference or provision with 
respect to livestock.” 





Members Named for F.S. 
Advisory Board of Appeals 


EMBERSHIP of the new National 

Forest Advisory Board of Appeals was 

announced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan on March 28th. 

The Board was established by order of 
the Secretary last January to advise him 
on any appeals from administrative de- 
cisions involving public use of the national 
forests. Under existing regulations, users 
of national forest lands, such as grazing 
permittees, purchasers of timber, and hold- 
ers of other permits, may appeal to the 
Secretary from decisions of the Chief of 
the Forest Service affecting their opera- 
tions. On written request from the appel- 
lant the Secretary will refer the appeal to 
the Board, which will consider the appeal 
on its merits and furnish its advice and 
recommendations to the Secretary. Ap- 
pellants may appear before the Board if 
they so desire. 

The five members of the Board were 
selected from agencies within the Depart- 
ment other than the Forest Service. They 
are: 

John C. Bagwell, chairman. Chief of 
Production and Adjustment Division, Of- 
fice of the Solicitor. Mr. Bagwell is from 
South Carolina; a graduate in agriculture 
from Clemson College; studied law at the 
Universities of Kentucky and Michigan. 
With Farm Credit Administration 1933- 
35. In present position since 1935. 

George R. Phillips. Member of the staff 
in the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
dealing with land and water use, manage- 
ment and conservation. Graduate in fores- 
try from Michigan State College; served 
with Michigan Land-Economic Survey; 
assistant state forester of Indiana; organized 
Oklahoma State Forestry Department and 
served as State forester of Oklahoma 1926- 
36. In 1936 he was appointed chairman 
of the Water Facilities Board and chair- 
man of the Farm Forestry Committee in 
the Office of Land Use Coordination, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, where he served 
until that office was discontinued after the 
war. 


(Continued on page 37) 








Sometimes They’re Not So Dumb! 


By WILL C. MINOR 








As a photographer of unusual ability, Mr. Minor is well known to Wool Grower readers; his 
— have made cover positions several times in recent years. This is the first time, however, that 
e has appeared as a writer in our magazine. Sheepmen, we know, will be able to match his stories 
that show sheep are “not so dumb.” Mr. Minor works for Irving Beard, Fruita, Colorado, sheep rancher. 








HE weary tourist with the New York 

license plates on his car looked dis- 
gusted. Six times in the last hour he had 
had to bring his car to a stop or plow 
slowly through huge bands of sheep that 
were trailing down from summer range in 
the Colorado Rockies, where the snow was 
already beginning to coat the higher moun- 
tains. As the last stragglers plodded past 
the tourist rolled down his window, leaned 
out and remarked to the dust-covered herd- 
er who was following the sheep: “The West 
may not be wild any more but it certainly 
is still woolly!” 

The tourist was right. The West is still 
woolly. The great flocks of sheep that some- 
times block traffic, and make hurried motor- 
ists unhappy, represent one of the West’s 
largest and most important industries. But 
how many people, tourists or others, who 
see a herd of sheep think of them other 
than as so many animals worth so much 
per head on the market; or as something 
capable of producing so much wool worth 
so much per pound? How many think of 
them as living beings with individual traits 
and characteristics that differ from each 
other as much as human beings differ from 
each other? Not many, I'll guarantee. 

Most people who have observed at all 


Sheep and sheep camp on Black Ridge in western 
Colorado. Cow Bell Slim in the foreground. 
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would agree that there are two traits in 
common to all of them: First, that they 
will blindly follow a leader, and second, 
that they are all afraid of dogs. But I 
have known sheep who refused to follow 
a leader, the rest of the herd, or anything 
else except their own fancies. And some 
sheep—not many to be sure, but some— 
take a keen delight in slipping up to some 
unsuspecting strange dog and slamming 
him against a rock, or some other con- 
venient whipping post. 

One blackface ewe was constantly losing 
her lamb. She would leave him asleep 
under a bush and go off to graze. She 
always remembered where she left him. 
But little Wooly refused to stay put. He 
would wake up while mama was out of 
sight, go hunt up a bunch of other lambs 
to play with and forget to come back. 
When mama came looking for him he 
would be off with the other lambs, or per- 
haps have joined the herd. It never oc- 
curred to old Black Face to go look for 
him in the herd. She knew where she 
had left him and refused to leave that 
immediate vicinity. She would rush around 
looking under every bush and rock, bawl- 
ing mournfully all the while. The first few 
times this happened I would go hunt up 





Heading for the high country in early June. The 
leaves of the quaking aspens are about half grown. 


her lamb and bring him back to her. She 
soon came to depend on my doing this 
and whenever her lamb disappeared, jp. 
stead of looking for him herself, she would 
hunt me up and start bawling, telling me 
plainly that little Wooly was lost again, 
and why didn’t I go find him? 

Where sheep are ranged in large herds 
most of them must, of course, remain just 
sheep and the owners or herders do not 
attempt to give each individual animal a 
name, as often does the farmer who has 
a few animals to look after. But in every 
herd there will be a few sheep who are 
outstanding enough to earn names for them. 
selves. 

Such an individual was old Redlegs, 
Redlegs was one of those rugged individual- 
ists who refused to follow a leader, or to 
even remain in the herd if she could get 
away. Some summers she would spend 
more time out by herself than in the herd 
with the other sheep. That is not a de- 
sirable habit for a range sheep to acquire. 
It is a habit that causes herders to wax 
eloquent, an eloquence tinged with vio- 
lence and richly spiced with adjectives that 
Mr. Webster neglected to include in his 
famious best seller—and which certainly 
were not learned in Sunday school. All this 


Sheep arriving at their summer range on Pinon 
Mesa in western Colorado. There are snow 
drifts in the spruce groves, as it is early in June. 
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lazy days on summer range. 


did not bother Redlegs at all. At every 
opportunity she would take her lamb and 
steal away from the herd in search of 
greener pastures. Let the herders hunt and 
cuss all they pleased. That was their worry, 
not hers. 

Crop-ear was a camp pet. There seems 
to be one in every herd. The herder 
usually pronounces it pest instead of pet. 
She was an old ewe with teeth so worn 
that she could no longer pick enough short 
grass and tough shrubbery to satisfy her 
appetite. So, with no permission or encour- 
agement from anyone, she took to hanging 
round camp and begging for table scraps. 
Potato peelings, cabbage leaves, spoiled 
beans, anything and everything that was 
at all edible was quite acceptable to her. 
If anyone would offer her a slice of bread 
she would fairly beam with pleasure, hasti- 
ly gulp it down and beg for more. Even- 
tually she became so fond of such food 
that she would rather have a loaf of moldy 
bread, or a pan of stale biscuits, than the 
tenderest green grass that she could find. 
Sometimes she even grew bold enough to 
fight with the dogs for a share of their 
feed. However, if she won the fight, which 
sometimes happened, she considered her 
share to be every scrap of food that there 
was in the pan. 


Sheep on autumn range. This picture was taken in October 


in Pollock County near Fruita, Colorado. 
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At this time of year, sheep are fat and 
contented and like to loaf in the shade during the middle of the day. 





sheep ranch where 


Counting sheep through the cutting chute, a familiar scene on a 
the sheep must be counted frequently to 





see if any are missing from the herd. 


Sometimes while preparing a meal, with 
the tent flap thrown wide open, I would 
tie my dog in the doorway just to dis- 
courage any ambitions Crop-ear might have 
had to come inside and help herself. This 
usually worked as planned. However, one 
evening I was mixing a pan of biscuits 
for supper. The dog was tied in the door- 
way and, as usual, Crop-ear stood just 
out of his reach regarding my movements 
with pleased anticipation. She must have 
fully appreciated my culinary efforts, for 
her mouth fairly watered as she watched 
me place the biscuits in the baking pan. 
At last temptation grew too much for her. 
She backed off a little way, took a short 
run, leaped clear over the dog, through 
the doorway and half way across the tent. 
She landed squarely on top of the pan of 
biscuits which promptly tipped over onto 
the floor. This, in turn, overturned a pail 
of milk which spilled all over the contents 
of the grub-box. As she struggled to regain 
her footing she managed to knock over the 
pot of beans that was simmering on the 
stove. I regret to state that such a bold 
move on Crop-ear’s part did not earn for 
her any of the coveted biscuits. The last 
I saw of her that evening she was galloping 
back to the herd closely pursued by a 


barrage of firewood. 


Colorado. 


December scene on Black Ridge in western 
Note the alert, inquisitive ex- 


Cow Bell Slim was very fond of mush- 
rooms. Most sheep will pick mushrooms 
when they can find them, but they were 
Cow Bell’s favorite food. Often she would 
slip away from the herd and go off by 
herself on a mushroom hunt. More than 
once I have heard her bell somewhere off 
in the distance and found her a mile or 
more from the herd contentedly picking 
mushrooms all alone and not at all inter- 
ested in where the other sheep were or 
what they were doing. One day I heard 
her bell down over a heavily timbered 
mountain side fully a half mile from where 
the sheep were grazing. I started to go 
after her. Suddenly she began to baa in 
a protesting manner and jingle her bell 
vigorously — then, after a few. minutes’ 
quiet, repeat the performance. As_ she 
sounded closer each time I stopped and 
waited. Presently Cow Bell Slim came into 
sight with a big mule deer doe following 
closely behind. Whenever Cow Bell would 
stop to pick a mushroom the deer would 
move up and curiously sniff the sheep's 
back, whereupon, Cow Bell would baa 
indignantly and move a little nearer the 
herd. At last, she marched into the herd 
still baaing resentfully at being driven back 
by a deer. 

(Continued on page 36) 





After the storm on Black Ridge in 
western Colorado. 


pression on the faces of most of these sheep. 





Merchandising Wool Textiles In A Fiber Conscious World 


By F. EUGENE ACKERMAN 








On March 7th, Mr. Ackerman addressed the Canadian Men’s Apparel Fair in Toronto on the 
above subject. While his talk is of particular interest to manufacturers and retailers, it gives such 
an enlightening picture of what is needed to improve merchandising methods and what The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., is doing to meet those needs, that wool growers should find it profitable reading, too. 


Mr. Ackerman is executive director of the American Wool Council and chairman of the Execu- 


tive Committee of The Wool Bureau, through which the Council and the International Wool Secre- 
tariat have combined their wool promotion efforts in this country. 








XCEPT in a few isolated instances, the 
merchandising of woolen textiles and 
men’s clothing in the United States fol- 
lows an ancient and outworn pattern cut 
for a world which no longer exists. The 
production and distribution of women’s 
clothing is designed on a slightly more 
modern pattern, but the clothing indus- 
tries, in general, urgently need technical 
modernization and the application of the 
modern techniques of merchandising. 

By Merchandising I mean the expert 
and continual use of the increasingly com- 
petent machinery of research; of market 
surveys; of scientific exploration into more 
advanced methods of making new textures 
in fabrics, and of research into the publics’ 
buying habits and requirements. 


Clothing Habits Follow Set Trend 


The trend of the public’s clothing habits 
follows a set pattern with only gradual 
changes over a comparatively long period 
of time. This is particularly true in the 
men’s wear industry. It would be com- 
paratively simple to chart this pattern, but 
to date, no competent machinery has been 
developed for this purpose. Each season, 
all of the factors in the production and dis- 
tribution of wool textiles and of clothing go 
through a long and costly test retail selling 
period to determine what the consumer 
will buy. 

The result is that today, purchase of 
textiles by clothing manufacturers is being 
increasingly delayed with a corresponding 
delay in the production of textiles. Re- 
tail merchants, with a marked distaste for 
inventories, are in turn making their volume 
purchases later and later each season, and 
as a further element of inventory control, 
they buy “from hand to mouth.” 

Lack of clothing when it is wanted by 
the public, insufficient selections in styles 
and sizes, and a constant, never ending 
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emphasis on price (which means inferior 
quality), is dulling the interest of con- 
sumers and reducing the number of in- 
dividual units of clothing they would other- 
wise buy. These practices are resulting in 
great economic losses to all concerned and 
the unnatural shrinkage of potentially great 
and expanding markets. 

The people of the United States are 
today spending an average of more than 
16 billion dollars annually for clothing, 
of which an estimated seven billion dol- 
lars represents apparel items of all or part 
wool. Truly a great market, and one which 
ministers to one of the three basic needs 
of a growing population. Only housing and 
food are co-equal. The factors of population 
growth and increased individual and na- 
tional incomes which determine the pros- 
perity of the clothing (and indeed all other 
consumer industries) are present beyond 
the hopes and predictions of even the 
most optimistic. 

I am not one to throw statistics about, 
but in the United States today we have 42 
million men and 17 million women, or a 
total of 59 million people, at work for 
wages. The average wage per hour for 
men in 1949 was $1.62 per hour, and for 
women $1.18. Of total wages earned, men 
received 72 percent and women 28 per- 
cent. If this does not provide a cloth- 
ing market to whet the appetites and stir 
the imagination and energies of all con- 
cerned, then I suggest a return to some 
northern latitude substitute for the fig leaf 
or the Indian blanket. 


Industry in Turmoil of Confusion 


Yet the wool textile and clothing indus- 
tries in their producing and distributing 
branches are today in a turmoil of con- 
fusion and forebodings. Despite the very 
apparent fact that we are in an era of 
high raw material and labor costs, clothing 


manufacturers are demanding wool textiles 
and retail merchants are demanding cloth. 
ing at pre-war prices in order to maintain 
price ranges established in pre-war years, 

We are told eloquently that competition 
for the dollar is increasing; that automo- 
biles, radios, television 
modern luxuries which have mer- 
chandised into essentials and necessities 
have an increasingly important call upon 
the dollar. Clothing, we are told, is of 
secondary importance in total family ex. 
penditures. 

There is a modicum of truth in all of 
these statements, but no one knows just 
where lies the dividing line between facts 
and assumptions. What is known is that 
in consumer goods, newly introduced non- 
essential luxuries are rapidly expanding 
their markets through expert modern mer- 
chandising methods which are transform- 
ing these luxuries into social necessities. 

Manufacturers of these products studied 
consumer preferences and the most potent 
consumer appeals before they began dis- 
tribution. They tested out sizes, designs, 
colors, and price ranges before they began 
production. They have trained retail dis- 
tributors and sales forces in the most ef- 
fective selling methods. Wherever possible 
knowledge before production and sales has 
been substituted for guess work. 


and other 


been 


sets, 


Advertising . . . . Terminology 
Not Understood 


In the generally accepted pattern for 
advertising men’s clothing, millions of dol- 
lars are spent annually advising the buy- 
ing public that this clothing is the “Lon- 
don” or “Regent Street” drape; that it is 
a sharkskin; that it is a two-ply worsted; 
that it is tailored in this or that technical 
manner. It is interesting and indeed start- 
ling to learn that many retail merchants 
and retail sales people do not themselves 
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know what these terms mean. In the re- 
search which we conducted to obtain ma- 
terial for the Sales Training Manual now 
being distributed in the United States and 
throughout Canada by the National Council 
of Clothing Manufacturers of Canada, 
dothing merchants listed as the most im- 
portant information which salesmen should 
have as: (1) the difference between 
woolens and worsteds and (2) why is wool 
superior to other fibers. 


We have endeavored to answer these 
questions in our men’s wear manual, realiz- 
ing that the superior qualities of wool are 
today in. the realm of folklore with fewer 
and fewer people in this scientific age 
understanding the actual basis of its ex- 
clusive and essential properties. 


What then are the most potent appeals 
by which we can stimulate the sale of 
men’s wool clothing? Impressing the public 
with the added values they buy in service, 
wear and appeal? Is it fashion—as an aid 
to success—or personal importance? No 
one knows what appeals will prove most 
effective because no one has used avail- 
able market research and survey tech- 
niques to find out. 


I said “no one” but I hasten to correct 
myself, The Wool Bureau of which I have 
the honor to be Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, is now undertaking such a task. 
It has recently initiated a broad program 
of technical, production, and merchandising 
research. The further the Bureau has ad- 
vanced in its work, the more apparent it 
has become that the wool and clothing in- 
dustries, from fiber to consumer, lack fun- 
damental facts which are essential to their 
continued success in a world of increas- 
ing fiber claims and price pressures. 


We began our program of research with 
the preliminary general knowledge that in 
the United States today, despite its high 
state of prosperity, men buy an average 
of one-third of a suit of clothes annually. 
Six percent of the men of the country, from 
the ages of eighteen upward, buy an aver- 
age of one suit every six years, and be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent have no history of 
tailored suit purchases at all. They renew 
coat or trousers as one or the other wears 
out. 


We know also in a preliminary way that 
75 to 80 percent of the men buy clothes 
for motives and reasons which are far re- 
moved from utility replacement. A large 
number of men buy clothes to conform to 
the social scene and to be equal in ap- 
pearance with their associates. Another im- 
portant group buys clothes because it be- 
lieves it will help them advance in life by 
impressing their superiors and business as- 
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sociates. Another percentage buys cloth- 
ing for sentimental reasons, high among 
which is impressing their lady friends or 
their families. Occasion buying of clothing 
begins with Communion, Confirmation, 
graduation from High Schools and Univer- 
sities. A very large number of men from 
sixty upward, particularly in the rural 
areas, are anxious to have a dark suit for, 
as they say, “eventualities.” 


No Substitute for Wool 


With respect to fibers and fabrics, we 
know that up to the present time, no one 
has invented any fiber possessing in any 
material degree the necessary basic quali- 
ties of wool. We know that today less 
rayon is used in the American wool tex- 
tile industry than was used ten years ago, 
We know that rayon is selling in increas- 
ing quantities in tropical weight suits. 
Whether the sale of these rayon suits 
threatens to replace wool or is a greater 
threat to the cotton industry is conjectural. 


We do know that the vigorous and sus- 
tained promotion of rayon in men’s cloth- 
ing has accomplished two purposes. It 
has made retail merchants increasingly in- 
terested in the sale and promotion of rayon 
tropical weight suits and at the same time 
it has stimulated them into advertising 
vigorously the superiority of virgin wool 
suits. It is our belief that rayon suit mer- 
chandising is proving inadequate because 
of rayon’s lack of basic service qualities and 
the price competition which offers prac- 
tically the same garment in identically pat- 
terned fabrics in all price ranges from the 
basement to the special departments. 


We believe that the merchandising ap- 
peal of rayon suit manufacturers which 
boasts that rayon imitates wool textures, 
wool patterns and wool constructions, 
stamps it as an inferior substitute; that men 
able to pay for wool will always prefer 
it, and that many men who have experi- 
mented with rayon tropical suits will 
eventually return to the wool standard. 


All of these conclusions and conjectures, 
however, are based upon assumptions, some 
of them valid and others the result of 
wishful thinking. Where fact begins and 
wishful thinking ends is yet to be de- 
termined. That is a task which The Wool 
Bureau has undertaken. 


Broad Research Projects 


We are confident that when we have 
completed the first phase of our broad 
merchandising study, we will have estab- 
lished a more comprehensive and effective 


production and distribution program for all 
of the elements in the wool textile and 
clothing industries. At the present time 
The Wool Bureau is undertaking the . fol- 
lowing projects: 


(1) The fundamental wool research pro- 
gram at the Textile Research Institute at 
Princeton, New Jersey, which has for its 
purpose, improving the textures of all 
grades of wool and learning more regard- 
ing the potentialities of the wool fiber, 
based upon wool’s chemical and physical 
structure; 


(2) The collation and publishing of es- 
tablished technical and practical facts re- 
garding wool which represent generations 
of scientific study and of mass experiments 
in peace and war. This data is available 
in many parts of the world, but it has not 
yet been brought together as one docu- 
mented whole. In this undertaking, The 
Wool Bureau has the invaluable support 
and assistance of the International Wool 
Secretariat of London. 


(3) A research into, and a survey of, 
the clothing buying habits and preferences 
of the public and the changes which are 
taking place in clothing habits. This re- 
search, the most ambitious yet launched in 
the wool textile or clothing industries, is 
under the direction of one of the outstand- 
ing research organizations in the United 
States. If the results are as valuable as 
we expect them to be, this program of re- 
search will be made continuous, probing 
into different facets of production and dis- 
tribution. 


(4) When we have completed this ini- 
tial phase of our merchandising program, 
The Wool Bureau believes that it will have 
laid the foundation for a more expert and 
efficient appraisal of market opportunities 
in the wool textile and clothing industries. 
It hopes to substitute facts for assumptions 
and to develop sales appeals which will be 
rifle bullets directed at customer prefer- 
ences instead of the bird shot now being 
scattered in the general direction of the 
consuming public. 


The Wool Bureau will of course continue 
its present program of education, technical 
information, sales promotion and sales 
training. Traveling these two avenues— 
(1) the discovery of facts and (2) their 
application in production and merchandis- 
ing techniques—we hope that we may more 
than justify our operations by increasing 
and stabilizing markets for the many prod- 
ucts mankind obtains from the Golden 
Fleece of Mankind—WOOL. 
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What the Wool Bureau 
Is Doing 


1, “The Wool Dressed Spring”—estab- 
lished by the Wool Bureau as the 1950 
theme for women’s wear. Background ma- 
terial was gained through a survey among 
top designers, fashion editors and wool tex- 
tile people. The enthusiastic reactions of 
the people interviewed were then compiled 
in a gay lemon-colored brochure for retail 
distribution. The Women’s Wear Advisory 
Committee of the Wool Bureau cooperated 
in this fine effort. 

2. “How You Can Sell More Wool Cloth- 
ing’—this booklet contributed by the Men’s 
Wear Advisory Committee of the Wool 
Bureau should fill many a sales person’s 
long-felt want. Delightfully illustrated—its 
keynote, “In wool you've got a winner— 
cash in on it,”—it sets up the “seven won- 
ders” of wool, the basic facts underlying 
successful merchandising of wool clothing, 
correct men‘s dress chart (what to wear 
and when) and some pointers on how to 
extend the life of wool clothing by care. 

3. “Male Plumage-—How Women Can 
Improve It”—gives rules, hints and sugges- 
tions on how to dress the male for success 
and distinction and how to keep him calm 
during the process. Dedicated strictly to 
the ladies, it will be distributed through 
men’s clothing stores across the nation. 

4. “Woolfacts For Educators”—is a per- 
iodic publication which should be a valu- 
able asset to any teacher’s files. 

5. “Newsletter For Wool Textile Execu- 
tives’——carries the work of the wool re- 
search department of the Bureau to those 
who can make the best use of it—the tex- 
tile executives. In these letters, Giles E. 
Hopkins, the Bureau’s technical director, 
summarizes research work in the wool tex- 
tile industry, so that busy textile officials 
who do not have time to read lengthy 
and sometimes difficult-to-understand ex- 
perimental reports, may be informed of 
late scientific and technical developments 
in the industry. 

6. “Suggested Research and Develop- 
ment Studies for The Woolen and Worsted 
Industry” — is another important publica- 
tion prepared by Director Hopkins. It sum- 
marizes various problems requiring research 
studies. Example, a study is recommended 
to find out why wool irritates the skin of 
some people and what can be done to 
correct it. 

7. $15,000 in awards for the fourth 
annual “Make It Yourself—With Wool” con- 
test just announced. 

And of course, the Wool Bureau is con- 
stantly releasing feature material to news- 

papers and periodicals with very wide 
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circulations. It all sums up, in our opinion, 
and we hope you will have the same reac- 
tion, to an excellent piece of promotion 
work for wool where it will be most effec- 
tive: with manufacturers, retailers, and con- 
sumers. 





~~ 


Men’s Suit Selections 


N editorial in the Daily Palo Alto (Cali- 

fornia) Times of March 22nd under 

the above heading shows that The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., is hitting the bullseye. 





Because, according to the testimony of 
clothiers, women have a hand in the pur- 
chase of 75 percent of men’s apparel, The 
Wool Bureau has decided to do some edu- 
cating of women in men’s suit styles and 
specifications. The bureau has issued a 
booklet titled “Male Plumage—How Women 
Can Improve It,” which will be placed in 
wives’ hands when they seat themselves to 
pass judgment on the suits their husbands 
are trying on. 

The booklet will call attention to important 
points about the fitting of men’s clothes, 
such as the following: 

1. His coat must be long enough to cover 

the seat of his trousers. 

2. The coat collar should be low enough 
on his neck to show half an inch of 
shirt collar; the tapered sleeves should 
permit the showing of half an inch of 
shirt cuff. 

3. The coat should not break at the middle 

button and bulge in the rear. 

His vest must cover the trouser band. 
His trousers should hang straight from 
the thighs and must have plenty of 
seat room. 

But why, we ask, is it that since those 
points are so important, they have not been 
told to the men themselves in all these past 
years when men have been buying and 
wearing suits? While a man trying on an 
unsuitable outfit may know something is 
wrong, he probably will have no idea why. 


oe 





TO PROMOTE WOOL 


Be sure to remind the firm or 
individual handling your wool clip 
to deduct the 10-cents-per-bag (5 
cents for small bags in Texas and 
New Mexico). In States where 
membership dues are deducted 
from wool sales, the wool fee is 
included in the dues. 











Wool Rates Effective 
April 10th 


N March 13th the Interstate Commerce 

Commission refused to re-open Docket 
28863, Wool and Mohair Rates, as re- 
quested by the Atlantic-Gulf Coastwise 
Steamship Freight Bureau. Reasons given 
by the bureau were not considered suffi- 
cient by the I.C.C. to warrant further 
hearings on rail-water rates on wool and 
mohair. The new lower rates, therefore, 
will become effective April 10th. 








Lest We Forget, 
Lest We Forget! 


“QHEEP are bountiful animals to mag, 
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for, let us blunder as we will, they! 
feed us, clothe us, and can hardly, un | 
any bad management, be kept with losga4 
The breed of sheep, which on any quantity) 
of land will carry for a continuance the 
most wool as well as flesh, and both of the” 
highest quality, is the breed preferred, 
which has arrived nearest to perfection® 
Thus does William Youatt, as long ago a 
1837, say that Lord Somervile summarized 
the “proper point of view.” To this Youatt 
adds: “It is when the farmer has due re. 
gard to both of these essential properties 
of sheep, that the animal can reach the 
degree of improvement of which nature 
has made it capable.” 




































































Sheep have been a part of the agri. 
cultural economy and a most important 
contributor to the comfort, welfare, health, 
life, and success of peoples of the world 
throughout all the history of civilization, 
Kingdoms have been built around sheep. 
Empires have grown because of them. Re- 
solution to gain our own freedom and 
independence was made partly because 
our own forefathers were denied them in 
adequate abundance. The possession of 
wool or lack of it has been almost as great 
a factor in the success or failure of some 
of the greatest armies the world has ever 
assembled as any militaristic cannon or 
other lethal device invented by man for 
his own preservation or destruction. 

Grass is the most abundant and import- 
ant, yet the most easily wasted, crop on T" 
the face of the earth, and sheep can make 


the most extensive use of it. It seems § ‘iff 
strange indeed that in these United States thes 
there is any reason for limiting or dis- or 
pensing with this indispensable animal suff 
machine which has functioned so effective. | ™™ 
ly for the benefit of mankind throughout bre 
all history, or for making a “political foot- I 
ball” of it. (If 

Perhaps there is need for a native Rud- rs 
yard Kipling to arise and remind us, as ey 
he reminded his fellow Britons, that in el 
the midst of revelry and modern shenani- the 


gans there is not only a past in which to 
glory and take pride—there is also a fu- 
ture about which we as a nation should | 4 
be mindful and deeply concerned. As Kip- 
ling put it in his prayerful and admonish- 


ing “Recessional”— . 
“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, : 
Lest we forget — lest we forget!” 

—D. S. Bell, Wooster, Ohio . 

A 
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Two groups of representative Rambouillet rams developed in Progeny Test at Sonora Substation No. 14, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The rams are in seven-months’ fleece. 


Texas Rambouillet Ram Experiment 


One Year's Results on Improvement of Sheep Through Selection of Performance-Tested 
and Progeny-Tested Breeding Animals 


By W. H. DAMERON, J. C. MILLER, J. M. JONES, S. P. DAVIS, R. E. PATTERSON* 





While a large number of Rambouillet rams are being used in this Texas experiment, Superin- 
tendent Dameron informs us that it is not confined to that breed. The current year’s test includes 94 
registered Rambouillets, 17 registered Corriedales, 18 registered Delaines and 6 Debouillets. The an- 
nual weighing for this year’s test will be done May 24th, and on June 20th, the complete results of 
the test will be given to the public in a field-day event. Visitors, Mr. Dameron says, are welcome any 
time, and those in charge of the experiment will be glad to correspond with anyone interested in 









the test. 


- 











age are numerous reports of research 
on the influence of great sires among 
different breeds of livestock. For sheep, 
these studies have been centered on one 
or two main characters, with perhaps in- 
sufficient records available on an adequate 
number of characters to permit corrective 
breeding for general breed improvement. 

Research workers Wright (1938), Neale 
(1946), Terrell (1948) et al agree that 
it is difficult enough to improve one cha- 
racter at a time and that the difficulty 
is enormously increased if it is attempted 
with two or more characters. Reports by 
these men indicate that sheep breeders 
can make substantial progress if sires that 
are prepotent for definite and desirable 
characters are used. 

Environmental influences play an im- 
portant part in animal breeding and pro- 


"Respectively, Superintendent, Sonora Substation No. 
14, Sonora, Texas; Head of Animal Husbandry De- 
partment, A. and M. College, College Station, 
Texas; Professor of Animal Husbandry, Charge 
sheep and Angora Goats; Wool and Mohair Techni- 
cian, Blue Bonnet Farm, McGregor, Texas; Assistant 
Director, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Station, Texas. 
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duction. McMahon (1940) reports that 
“seasonal effects account for 50 percent 
of the variation encountered in the fleece 
weights of a given flock.” Terrell, et al 
(1948) in reporting on the effects of some 
environmental factors in the traits of yearl- 
ing and mature Rambouillet rams stated, 
“In selecting breeding rams it is often 
necessary to discriminate between rams 
in different years, or raised under different 
environmental conditions in the same year.” 
Wright (1938) states that “most characters 
of interest to breeders are very greatly 
affected by conditions of feed and manage- 
ment, and it is obvious in any standardized 
attempt at genetic improvement that these 
conditions should be standardized as far as 
possible.” 

Intensity of inheritance as reflected’ in 
fleece and body characters for sheep breeds 
should be established as far as possible. 
For Romney Marsh sheep Williams (1948) 
reports 10 to 15 percent intensity of in- 
heritance for fleece weight, 21 percent for 
staple length, 50 to 70 percent for hairi- 


ness, 14 percent for fleece quality, 44 
percent for handling quality of the fleece 
and 27 percent for lustre; for body char- 
acters, 12 percent for intensity of inheri- 
tance for the body as a whole, 40 percent 
for the head, 41 percent for breed type, 
80 percent (very strong) for length of 
leg, 58 percent for bone quality, 20 percent 
for shoulders, 17 percent for back, 11 per- 
cent for loin and for hindquarters (very 
weak). These figures show the difficulties 
confronting breeders, and emphasize the 
fact that culling alone is not effective. 

The need for identification of breeding 
stock possessing superior ability for rate of 
gain, yield of clean wool and certain other 
characteristics of economic importance cul- 
minated in a cooperative project between 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
and breeders of registered sheep in Texas. 

Each cooperating breeder furnishes a 
minimum of six and a maximum of eight 
ram lambs sired by one of his stud rams, 
(more sire groups than one may be entered 
if the breeder desires) and pays for the 
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feed fed during the test (oats, alfalfa, hay, 
and cottonseed meal). The ~ Experiment 
Station furnishes facilities for feeding, 
shearing and record taking, and labor 
for all operations of handling the 
test. All of the rams and the wool shorn 
from them remain the property of the co- 
operator. The rams remain on test from 
July 15 to the fore part of the following 
June, when a field day is held for the public 
to see the sheep and hear the results of 
the year’s operations. At the conclusion 
of the 1948-1949 (the first) test, approxi- 
mately 400 visitors, composed of sheep 
breeders, sheep specialists, county agents 
and others were in attendance for observa- 
tion and discussions. 


Average Weights 


Ninety-six registered Rambouillet ram 
lambs were entered in this test, represent- 
ing 14 stud sires and 13 breeders. The 
lambs varied in age from 4 months to 8 
months at the beginning of the test, and 
14 months to 18 months at the close. Age 
of the lambs at the start of the test did 
not seem to be a factor, since some of the 
youngest groups gained weight faster and 
produced more wool at the end of the test 
than some of the oldest groups. 

The final average group weight per head 
was 187 pounds. The variation was 179 
pounds for the low group to 214 pounds per 
head for the high group. 


Daily Gain 


The average daily gain for the 14 sire 
groups of Rambouillet lambs for 308 days 
was .38 pound, in the fleece. The low 
group gained .32 pound daily, while two 
groups gained .40 pound daily. There were 
9 sire groups which gained .38 pound 
(average), or above, while 5 groups had 
a below-average daily gain. This is very 
significant from the lamb feeder’s stand- 
point. The character for feed utilization, 
or daily gain, is highly inheritable, and 
on 1000 head of lambs will represent 4000 
to 8000 pounds more weight on the same 
feed in 100 days for lambs carrying the 
character for rapid gain as compared to 
those that are low for this factor. 


Unscoured Fleece Weight 


All of the lambs entered in this test were 
shorn to the skin at the beginning of the 
study. The fleeces were grown for 308 
days, shorn and then adjusted to 365 days, 
or one year’s growth. The average produc- 
tion for all the rams was 13.8 pounds of 
grease wool. The extremes varied from 12.6 
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pounds for the low group, to 15.2 pounds 
for the high group. Wool shrinkage varied 
from 47 percent to 56 percent. 

Grease wool production is less important 
than clean wool production if the producer 


can sell his wool on a clean-content or | 


scoured basis. As a point, the extremes 
cited above represent 2.6 pounds difference 
per head for grease wool, while the clean- 
wool production for the two groups was 
practically the same—6.6 pounds and 6.7 
pounds, respectively. If the wool were sold 
on a grease basis, without due considera- 
tion for shrinkage, the producer would 
realize approximately $1.50 more per head 
on the heavy-producing group than on the 
light, while on a shrinkage basis, he would 
realize about the same income per sheep 
in both groups. 


Clean Wool Production 


The clean wool production per ram 
varied from 4.8 pounds low to 8.7 pounds 
high, and per sire group from 6 pounds 
low to 7.3 pounds high. The overall aver- 
age was 6.6 pounds on a year’s production 
basis. There were 9 sire groups with this 
average or above, and 5 below this figure. 
This character seems to lean heavily on 
inheritance since some of the groups by 
individuals within the group ran 84 per- 
cent above the average, while in other 
groups 100 percent of the individuals pro- 
duced below the average of 6.6 pounds. 
This variation appeared in at least two sire 
groups where the dams of the rams were 
from the same flock and line of breeding. 
It appears, therefore, that it is essential 
to know the clean wool production record 
of a sire by progeny-testing before the in- 
dividual can be classed as a “stud” for this 
character in Rambouillet sheep. 

The economic importance of clean wool 
production on today’s market is about $1.12 
per fleece between the groups producing 
below average and those producing aver- 
age, or above. 


Staple Length 


The average staple length for all the 
test rams was 8.37 inches. This varied from 
a low of 2.99 inches to a high of 3.58 
inches per sire group. Inheritance is very 
significant for this character. Some groups 
ran 88 percent average length or better 
as individuals, while some groups ran 100 
percent below average by individuals with- 
in the group. In this year’s results there is 
one ram that sired 100 percent of his 
lambs with average staple length or better, 
while another ram bred to ewes of the 
same flock and breeding sired 40 percent 


of his get with average staple length, 7 
is good evidence that a ram with this ch 
acter bred strongly into him can rise 
maintain this factor appreciably withip 
short time. 

Progeny testing is essential in locatiy 
sires that are prepotent for this charagi 
in Rambouillet sheep. Its economic jy) 
portance means $1.00 per head more 
sheep that produce staple wool over th 











to be extremely well established in thpasi 
fleece of Rambouillet sheep. 


year, the production was one pound mogyorki 
per head than for the over-all averageome t 
Their staple length was also above averaghird | 
Fineness of fleece should be maintaine 
and apparently this will be easy to do. 


Face Covering 





All of the characters discussed previous! 
in this paper have been measured mecha 
cally. However, face covering, and dis 
cussions on other characters that follow 
are determined by visual observation an 
description. 

Face covering was appraised and grade 
as follows: Open (1), Medium (2) 
Covered (3), and Wool Blind (4). TI 
overall average for the rams in this te 
was 2.7, which is between a medium an 
a covered face. Most of these animals would 
become wool blind in 8 to 10 months, whilé 
an open or medium face would not b 
likely to become wool blind on the range 
This is an important characteristic, sinc 
wool blindness is a factor in the ability oment 
an animal to move freely for grazing, drink TI 
ing, traveling, etc., all of which is reflecteq@e™ 
in production. ord 

The “open face” characteristic in Ram{* 
bouillet sheep has a rather high degree offi 
inheritance and can be increased in the!" 
breed by judicious selection without lower-'O™ 
ing wool production. - 
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Body Conformation he 
son 
Body conformation values are establishec pf 
by grading as follows: Excellent (1), fa 
(Continued on page 39) 
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ANY father-son farming agreements 
evolve through several stages before 
1 todayBhe son finally takes over the farm. At 
‘Rist the son plays a minor role, often be- 
iming with a 4-H or FFA project. As 
e grows older, the son takes more and 
ore of the responsibility of running the 
















sis with his father. Later on as dad 
ars retirement age, the son gradually ac- 
uires complete charge. 

The details of most agreements are 
eshed out across the kitchen table. More 


ikely to be an “understanding” between 
0 persons who have confidence in each 
Because of legal implications, 


Most legal complications are likely to 
ccur during the middle stage of the agree- 
ent when father and son are operating 
he farm on about an equal basis. During 
he middle stage, father and son may take 
n equal part in management and opera- 
"ion, share about equally in profits, ex- 

enses, and losses, and have a joint bank 
They may have about the same 
apital investment in the business and treat 
uch of the personal property as joint 


grade 

: (2) roperty 

). Th 

nis te Similar to Partnership 

im an 

would These are all earmarks of a partnership. 
 whil dad and son became invoived in legal 
not b fificulties, the court is likely to label their 


range reement a partnership even though they 
~ sinedpave taken steps to avoid such an arrange- 
ility oftent- 
drink There is some possibility that the agree- 
ent might be classified as that of land- 
ord and tenant. However, the father 
jisually lives on the farm and takes a more 
ree 0 active part in the management and opera- 
a thefion than a landlord normally does. Aside 
lower{tom partnership or landlord-tenant, no 
pther commonly accepted legal category 
seems to fit. The arrangement could not 
be called a corporation unless father and 
son actually have gone through the process 
lishe: pf incorporating. Since they are on an 
(1),/equal basis, the relation of employer- 
employee does not apply. 
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By HAROLD H. ELLIS 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


Because of the likelihood that the courts 
would call a father-son agreement in the 
middle stage a partnership, dad and son 
might well give some consideration to part- 
nership liabilities. The liabilities of partner- 
ship fall into two main groups: 


Each Agent of Other 


1. By and large, each partner is the gen- 
eral agent of the other for the purpose of 
carrying on partnership business. As such, 
he may bind his partner without his con- 
sent by incurring debts, entering into con- 
tracts, and making sales of crops, livestock, 
and other property in the usual course of 
business. 

In actual practice, however, third per- 
sons are likely to make inquiries before 
extending a large amount of credit to either 
partner. In such cases, dad may be asked 
to sign any note given by his son. 


2. Each partner is liable to third persons 
for any torts committed by the other in 
the usual course of business. Torts are 
legal wrongdoings, other than crimes, which 
do not involve breach of contract. General- 
ly, they result either in fiancial loss to a 
third person or in injury to his body or 
property. Negligence which results in in- 
jury to a third person is one example. 

The above types of liability are of an 
unlimited, personal nature. This means not 
only that the partners’ capital investment 
in the partnership may be held liable, but 
also their personal assets, including separate 
property. 

Certain precautions can be taken to 
limit or protect against the liabilities of 
partnership. The partners may agree to 
limit the authority of one partner to bind 
the other. For example, the parties may 
provide that sales or purchases of more 
than a certain amount may be made only 
by mutual consent, or that one partner 
may not bind the other in incurring debts 
or entering into contracts without his writ- 
ten consent. 

These limits will protect the partners 
only against third persons who have been 
informed about them. Therefore, father and 
son should inform those with whom they 
do business of any limits they have agreed 
on. 


The Law And Your Father-Son Agreement. 


Limited Partnerships 


Laws in many States permit the creation 
of a limited or special partnership. A 
“limited” partner's liability is confined to 
his capital investment in the partnership 
plus his share of the profits. This would 
not be of much advantage to most fathers 
and sons, though. The liability of at least 
one general partner, active in the business, 
must remain unlimited. Furthermore, if 
a “limited” partner takes any active part 
in the business he may become liable as 
a “general” partner. 

Most tort liability can be insured against 
by the partners. Each partner may take 
out farmers’ comprehensive personal lia- 
bility insurance as protection against lia- 
bility for torts committed by the other or 
by partnership employees which result in 
bodily injury or property damage to third 
persons. Such policies usually do not cover 
the operation of a motor vehicle. However, 
auto and truck, as well as tractor and im- 
plement liability insurance, is also available. 

Even by taking such precautions, how- 
ever, partners may not be able to com- 
pletely protect themselves against- all of 
the liabilities of partnersMip. For this rea- 
son, father and son may want to avoid 
creating a partnership during the middle 
stage of their agreement. This may be dif- 
ficult to do, even though they include in 
their written agreement, if they have one, 
an outright denial of a partnership coupled 
with some limit on their authority to bind 
each other. 

Taking definite steps to create a land- 
lord-tenant relationship probably offers the 
best chance of avoiding a partnership. The 
liabilities of landlord and tenant are not 
as far reaching as those of partners. Neither 
can be bound by the other without his 
consent, nor is either landlord or tenant 
liable for torts of the other committed in 
the course of business. But either may 
make the other his agent for certain pur- 
poses. He is then bound by the acts of 
and is liable for any torts committed by 
the other within the scope of the agency. 

To create a landlord-tenant arrangement, 
father and son should draw up a written 
agreement labeled a lease and worded in 
a way common to leases. It should pro- 
vide that dad, as landlord, shall receive his 
share of profits as rent. It might include 
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an outright denial that the agreement is 
a partnership and limit the authority of 
each party to bind the other. To have 
much chance of avoiding a partnership, 
father and son probably will have to give 
up some arrangements they may consider 
desirable. They may not find it practical 
to give up certain arrangements such as 
equal rights in management. They might, 
however, avoid a joint bank account, joint 
ownership of property and certain other 
arrangements which typify a partnership. 


Not A Guarantee 


If they wish to avoid a partnership it 
is important that both parties conduct their 
business in such a way that it will not 
lead other persons to believe that a part- 
nership exists. For example, they should 
not call themselves partners, use a firm 
name like Jones & Son on their stationery, 
in their advertising, in signing checks or 
display it on the farm. Such actions may 
be used by the courts as reasons for mak- 
ing them subject to partnership liabilities. 

Precautions of this kind help guard 
against the possibility that the agreement 
will be held a partnership if father and son 
get involved in a legal dispute with other 
persons. But they do not guarantee a 
partnership will be avoided. The courts 
have not agreed on any single test of a 
partnership. In deciding a particular case, 
the court may consider the agreement as 
a whole, the conduct of the parties and 
other circumstances. Because of differences 
in court decisions, however, it may be 
easier to avoid a partnership in one State 
than in another. 

The decision of father and son as to 
whether or not they should avoid a part- 
nership is best determined in light of their 
particular circumstances. Partnership lia- 
bilities may not concern some fathers and 
sons. (Partnership also offers certain ad- 
vantages, many of which, however, may 
also be available under a landlord-tenant 
set-up.) In any event, there is enough 
legal uncertainty concerning father-son 
agreements in the middle stage, that a 
father and son who attempt to avoid a part- 
nership might do well not to put all their 
eggs in one basket. They may doubly 
protect themselves against partnership lia- 
bilities by also taking those precautions 
that partners may take. In setting up their 
agreement, father and son will find it to 
their advantage to get the advice of a good 
lawyer. 

When business is being done within the 
family, or with other people, father and 
son can save themselves trouble by doing 
it with their legal eyes open. 
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Otter Sheep 


By S. W. McCLURE 


HIS is a report of a widely existing 

freak breed of sheep that appeared in 
New England in the year 1791. That was 
the year Washington was inaugurated Presi- 
dent in the city of New York. The correct- 
ness of this incident was investigated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
1892 and is, therefore, fully verified. What 
I write here is gleaned entirely from the 
official report as published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It seems that in the year 1791 one Seth 
Wright, a farmer living 16 miles from Bos- 
ton, had a flock of sheep consisting of one 
ram and 15 ewes. That winter on going to 
his barn he found one of his ewes had 
given birth to a very unusual ram lamb. 
This lamb had an exceptionally long round 
body, very short bowed legs, and thick 
heavy neck. He was so deformed that 
he could not follow the flock except at 
slow speed. The lamb raised to maturity, 
attracted much attention, and as a year- 
ling was bred to his ewes. As a result of 
this mating two lambs were born with the 
characteristics of the sire. The next year 
several more appeared. 


Thus a new breed had been born which 
was named the Otter breed. It was given 
this name because it was shaped like and 
resembled the otters, then common in the 
rivers of that neighborhood. As the Wright 
farm was located on the banks of the 
Charles River, rumor had it that an otter 
had mated with one of Wright’s ewes and 
was the sire of the freak lamb. Soon these 
Otter sheep were being crossed with the 
common sheep of that section. The result- 
ing progeny of such a cross was a lamb 
that resembled one or the other parent, but 
not a combination of the two. In some 
instances where a ewe had twin lambs, 
one resembled the Otter type while the 
other resembled the common sheep of that 
day. A scientist by the name of Dr. Shat- 
tuck dissected one of these freaks that 
weighed 45 pounds and found the bones 
very fine, the joints loose and the muscles 
rather flabby. Otherwise the tissues were 
much like the common sheep. The wool 
was said to be fine and silky much like 
the quarter blood wool of that day. 


The Otter sheep was so short-legged that 
any low fence restrained it and this was 
a great advantage in that day where fences 
were mostly of brick or rock. On the other 
hand all livestock then moved to market 
via the roads or trails and the short legs 


of the Otter made it impossible for the 
to keep up with the trail herds. [t y, 
commonly reported that where two Qj 
sheep were mated together, the offspring 
was invariably an Otter in type and q 
formation. 

Dr. Shattuck named the breed Anoy 
from a Greek word meaning elbows, 

Col. David Humphreys, a promingy 
sheep breeder of that day, examined {i 
new breed and pronounced that they byej 
true to type and made an official report q 
them to the Philosophical Society of En 
land. : 

These Otter sheep were extensively bre 
in New England and their numbers at om 
time were large. However, by 1876 onh 
one small flock of 8 head remained. Th 
breed had been kept alive for 85 years an( 
was disintegrated only by the introduction 
of the Merino. 

One Daniel Holbrook of Derby, Con! 
necticut, made the following report of these 
sheep in October, 1805. 

“In the year 1800 I purchased a pair of 
sheep called the Otter breed. This bree/ 
of sheep are well known by some, but | 
presume are unheard of by others. They 
generally have long round bodies, thi 
necks and breasts, broad hips, very shor 
legs that stand wide apart and some 
them bend outwards. They cannot run o 
leap fences as well as other breeds. Mine 
have about the same quantity of wool a 
others and some finer. My lambs from 
Otter rams and common sheep have gen 
erally been either of the Otter or common 
kind but in some instances they partak 
of the shape of both. In October, 1802, | 
put a Spanish Merino ram with part of my 
sheep and in the spring of 1803 had some 
of the half blood sheep . . . In the sum 
mer they were manifestly different and the 
wintered much better than my other lambs 
that lay with them, and at shearing yielded 
one-fifth more wool than my other sheep 
and the quality was far superior. The wod 
was spun in my own family. It was cardeé 
and made into cloth at Colonel Humphreys 
mill and was pronounced equal to the bes 
English broadcloth at from $6.00 to $6.5) 
per yard.” 

No specimen of the Otter breed is now 
known to exist. That such a breed did 
exist for nearly a century is beyond dis- 
pute. 


- 
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U. S. 1949 MEAT DIET 


ER capita consumption in 1949 was 
144.9 pounds—64 pounds of beef; 68.! 
pounds of pork excluding lard; 8.7 pounds 
of veal and 4.1 pounds of lamb and mutton. 
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By RICHARD B. MILLIN 





Observations On Sagebrush Succession 





sagebrush may be reduced. 





The theory advanced by Mr. Millin in this article that grass will crowd out much sagebrush 
under favorable conditions is a controversial one. It is Wool Grower policy, however, to present 
different points of view on topics of general interest; hence it gives this interesting version of how 


Mr. Millin has been associated with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
for many years, and now resides at Phoenix, Arizona. 








BSERVATIONS extending over the in- 

termountain and southwestern portions 
of the West during the last fourteen years 
have led the author to the belief that 
common sagebrush (Artemesia tridentata) 
may be crowded out by other vegetation 
over extensive areas under proper range 
management. This belief is not in conflict 
with that expressed by Lommasson in his 
recent Article (1) in the Journal of Range 
Management. There he presented detailed 
scientific data to show that sagebrush 
“.—on the high grasslands of the Gravelly 
Range of the Beaverhead National Forest in 
southwestern Montana apparently will main- 
tain itself indefinitely under natural con- 
ditions.” In the absence of similar data 
this article has only field observation to 
support the conclusions reached. The article 
has been prepared in the hope that its 
publication will result in an increased in- 
terest in this problem and more scientific 
observations like those of Lommasson. 

Before the advent of the white man and 
his livestock, sagebrush was found in some 
parts of the West and not in others. Even 
then the exact areas where early explorers 
found sage dominant may have been in- 
fluenced greatly by prairie fires, and pos- 
sibly to some extent by climatic variations. 
In general we are here concerned with two 
types of areas, first the 6,500,000 acres 
into which the sagebrush has expanded 
(2) and second, the much larger area 
where its density has greatly increased. 
Within these areas there appear to be sites 
where vegetation will crowd out nearly 
all of the sage if given an opportunity by 
proper range management. There also ap- 
pear to be other sites where sagebrush has 
intruded or become more dense on which 
the sagebrush will not be crowded out 
within any reasonable length of time if 
at all. 

Even on sites where sagebrush appears 
to be dying out due to strong competition 
from grass some people doubt that this 
is actually the case. Observations on the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho, 
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the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation 
in Utah, the Goshute Reservation in Neva- 
da, the Jicarilla Reservation in New Mexico 
and the Navajo Reservation in Arizona, 
all seem to support the author’s belief that 
under certain conditions grass will crowd 
out the sagebrush. It is freely acknowledged 
that old age, several different insects and 
drouth all may be working at the same 
time to either lower the vitality of the sage 
or actually kill it without help from the 
grass. But when these conditions appear to 
exist over wide areas and the sagebrush 
is dying only on those sites where grass 
is making a rapid and vigorous expansion 
then there appears cause for the belief 
that the death of the sage is due primarily 
to the grass. No one who has observed 
these conditions would belittle or ignore 
the valuable aid received by the grass 
from these other sources which are usually 
secondary but at times become primary. 
Where the death of the sage has been at- 
tributed to old age, insects, or drouth, the 
grass usually makes its increase in density 
and vigor after the death of the sage rather 
than before. 

Under natural conditions the sage grew 
to certain density on certain sites. The 
introduction of livestock upset the balance 
of nature so that the sage was greatly 
favored. If we restore the situation far 
enough to greatly favor the grass, it would 
seem only natural that on some sites the 
grass would crowd out the sage. On other 
sites it might not be able to crowd out 
the sage, but might be able to retain its 
dominance if the sage were removed and 
a good stand of grass developed before 
the sage had an opportunity to start up 
again. 

The most vigorous grass in crowding out 
sagebrush appears to be western wheat 
grass (Agropyron smithii). Other grasses 
may appear to do it under very favorable 
conditions, but on the reservations men- 
tioned the western wheat grass appeared 
to do it throughout most of its range when 
given a good opportunity. At the lower 


margin of its range the conditions are us- 
ually not favorable enough to enable it 
to conquer the sage. This may also occur 
on the upper limits of its range, as indicated 
by Lommasson, but the author has made 
no observations there. His observations do 
indicate that as one approaches the lower 
edge of the western wheat grass range the 
sage seems to be able to hold its own 
against the grass. 

Below this line and possibly above the 
western wheat grass range we must con- 
sider other methods of sagebrush eradi- 
cation, if the situation seems to warrant 
its replacement by grass. Observations on 
lower areas of the Goshute and Fort Hall 
Reservations where sagebrush had been 
removed mechanically or by fire and then 
reseeded are not long enough to be con- 
clusive. So far they indicate that pro- 
perly managed grass will probably con- 
tinue to hold its own. These observations 
are borne out by experimental data at 
Dubois, Idaho (3) under somewhat simi- 
lar conditions. 

Within the heart of the western wheat 
grass range moderate stocking has appeared 
to give good results on favorable sites thus 
affording an alternative to sagebrush re- 
moval by mechanical means or fire. Vegeta- 
tive removal may be slower than the other 
methods and for a few years produce less 
forage. It does retain a vegetative cover 
at all times that may be of great importance 
from the erosion standpoint. 

The length of time needed for the ef- 
fects to show up will be determined by 
many factors particularly the soil, the pre- 
cipitation, the amount of grass roots in the 
ground and the vigor of the sage itself. 
On the Fort Hall Reservation moderate 
stocking began about 1936 and sage began 
to change from thrifty gray to a much 
darker aspect by 1943. Scattered individual 
plants lost the leaves on most of their bran- 
ches about that time though actual death 
may be occurred later. From the forage 
production standpoint it occurred in 1943. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Infectious Diseases Of Sheep In Australia 


By HADLEIGH MARSH 








This is the fifth in the series of articles by Dr. Marsh, based on first-hand observations of various 
phases of the sheep industry in Australia and New Zealand. 








HILE the sheep in Australia are gen- 

erally healthy, they are not entirely 
free from infectious diseases. Most of the 
infections which we recognize in the United 
States also exist in Australia, although a 
group of diseases of young lambs which 
occur in the United States are not a factor 
in Australia, because shed-lambing is almost 
unknown in Australia. In the case of several 
infectious diseases which occur in Ameri- 
can sheep, the causes and methods of 
treatment and prevention were first worked 
out in Australia. 


and nursing ewes producing abundant milk. 
They also developed a vaccine and a serum 
to prevent the loss. Similar immunizing 
agents are now being produced in Ameri- 
ca, and it has been found here that these 
products will prevent similar losses in 
lambs on full feed in the fattening lots. 


Black disease. Another condition which 
was first described and studied in Australia 
is a disease known as black disease. Black 
disease also occurs to a considerable ex- 
tent in farm flocks in the Pacific Coast 





View of corrals on sheep ranch in New South Wales. Chutes for treating sheep for worms in fore- 


ground. Spraying equipment beneath water tank at left. Bunkhouse and cookhouse for shearers in 
background. 


Enterotoxemia (pulpy kidney, over- 
eating). One of the lamb diseases the 
cause of which was discovered in Australia, 
was first described in New Zealand as 
pulpy kidney disease, and is technically 
known as_ enterotoxemia. This disease 
causes sudden death of big single lambs 
on lush feed, and is being recognized to a 
considerable extent in the. United States. 
The Australians found that death was 
caused by a toxin or poison produced by 
bacteria which develop rapidly in the in- 
testines of lambs on unusually good feed 
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States in this country. The Australian in- 
vestigators discovered that these losses were 
the result of a combination of liver fluke 
and bacteria infection of the liver. An 
effective vaccine against this disease was 
developed in the United States and in Aus- 
tralia at the same time. Black disease is 
no longer a serious problem in Australia, 
as the operators in the infected areas vac- 
cinate regularly. 


Blackleg occurs in sheep in both coun- 
tries, but it seems to be more frequent in 


Australia, where it occurs in sheep in are 
where it has not been seen in cattle, } 
develops particularly in shear cuts af, 
shearing, and is carried from one sheep t 
another in dipping vats when sheep ar 
dipped soon after shearing. It also j 
carried on hypodermic needles when shee 
are being vaccinated against other diseases 


Sore-mouth in lambs, called “scabby 


mouth in Australia, occurs quite common% 


ly, but is not generally considered 
economic importance. It has become ¢ 
importance recently, however, because the 
sheep shearers have refused to shear sheep 
when the sore-mouth is present in the 
sheep. As a result, vaccination is being 
practiced to some extent. 


Stiff lambs (arthritis). One of the con 
ditions which we associate with shed. 
lambing in the United States is arthritis 
developing as a result of infection of dock 
ing and castrating wounds. Although shed. 
lambing is not practiced in Australia, arthri 
tis of this kind occurs when 


lambs are 
docked in old corrals. 


Foot-rot. Infectious foot-rot of the same 
kind as occurs in American sheep, exists 
in the higher rainfall sheep areas in Aus 
tralia. I saw sheep with foot-rot on several 
ranches in Australia and New Zealand, 
and there appeared to be some lack of 
energy in attempting to eradicate it. The 
same methods are used as in the United 
States, and I saw foot-baths containing 
copper sulphate solution for treatment. 


Infection in dipping vats. An interesting 
observation in Australia was that there 
has recently been rather serious trouble re- 
sulting from infection of shear cuts when 
sheep have been dipped or sprayed soon 
after shearing with the newer preparations, 
mostly benzene hexachloride. Apparently 
these newer dips do not kill disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria which may become abun- 
dant in the dipping tank or in the spray 
tank as dirt accumulates after a number 
of sheep have been through. They are over- 
coming this weakness of the new dips by 
adding a little of a coal-tar product which 
kills bacteria. 
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Other infectious diseases. There are 
gveral other infections diseases which oc- 
cur in Australian sheep, such as pink-eye, 
anthrax, caseous lymphadenitis, and a few 
others, but there is nothing of particular 
interest as compared with American sheep. 

There are several diseases which occur 
in American sheep which have not been 
seen in Australia, such as the “lunger” 
disease, lip-and-leg ulceration, scours in 
new-born lambs, and a few others. 





Do You Understand It? 
By S. W. McCLURE 


HERE are several amendments to the 

Constitution pending before Congress 
that would change the manner of electing 
Presidents of the United States. All of 
these amendments, although couched in 
confusing language, have for their purpose 
the election of the President by direct vote 
of the people instead of by the States as 
now provided. This would mean that New 
York City, the Babylon of America, would 
henceforth elect our Presidents. The Senate 
already has passed one of these amend- 
ments and it is now before the House—then 
it must be ratified by 36 State legislatures. 
It will be hard to defeat because it is all 
being done in the name of Democracy. 

Let us understand this matter fully so 
we will see the nature of the monster 
before us. 

At the present time the Constitution pro- 
vides that the President shall be elected 
by electors and each State shall have as 
many electors as it has Senators and Con- 
gressmen in the United States Congress 
and whichever set of electors receives the 
most votes shall have the power to cast 
the total electoral vote of that State for the 
President. Under this plan my State of 
Idaho has two Senators and two Congress- 
men. We, therefore, are entitled to four 
electoral votes. At a presidential election 
in this State each party that has.a_presi- 
dential candidate nominates four men as 
presidential electors and their names ap- 
pear on the ballot under the party heading. 
Whichever set of four receives the most 
votes casts the four votes for the candi- 
date of their party. The minority party 
gets no credit for any votes at all. 

This goes on in every State of the Union 
and it may happen that one of the large 
populous States may turn in a huge popular 
vote for some candidate, but it gets credit 
for only the ,number of electoral votes it 
has, as measured by its members of Con- 
gress. dt ‘also. has happened that a presi- 


per. 
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dential candidate has had a majority of the 
popular votes cast but not a majority of 
the electoral votes because he did not 
carry enough States. This gives the mob a 
chance to shout that the “will of the ma- 
jority has been denied.” 

Before we get excited about this let us 
see why the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion fixed it that way and why we should 
not permit it to be changed. 

The convention that formed the Constitu- 
tion met in Philadelphia in June, 1787 and 
remained in session until September 17th. 
There were then 18 colonies and each 
colony was entitled to a number of dele- 
gates according to its population. Four 
of the colonies were large and nine small. 
The big colonies of course ruled the con- 
vention and paid little attention to the de- 
mands of the small colonies. Please remem- 
ber that at this time there was no 
United States. Each colony was in fact 
a government unto itself. This meeting was 
for the express purpose of setting up a 
government and any colony could join or 
stay out as it chose. The discussion was 
endless but finally the small colonies con- 
cluded that the big colonies were putting 
up a job on them under which they would 
control the Congress and elect all Presi- 
dents. The big colonies then as now were 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. They were to have 32 votes 
in the new Congress out of a total of 65. 
The little colonies rose in righteous wrath 
and declared they would never join a 
Union that placed them under the dicta- 
tion of a few big States. Some of the dele- 
gates went home—Washington went fishing 
and it seemed for a time the convention 
was at an end. The small colonies led by 
Delaware delivered this ultimatum to the 
four big States: You will either give each 
State, regardless of size, two United States 
Senators and set up an electoral college 
for the election of President in which each 
State, regardless of the total vote, will be 
entitled to cast one vote for each member 
of Congress, or else there will never be 
any United States of America. That’s that. 

When the big colonies saw that they 
were through, they agreed to that proposi- 
tion and the convention resumed business 
and set up this government. 

The reasons for electing Presidents by 
electoral vote are stronger today than when 
the Government was founded. If we change 
the method and elect Presidents by popular 
vote, the State of New York with its 14 
million population could elect every Presi- 
dent. New York has more voters than the 
total number in 15 other States and she 
could well turn in a majority of 1% million 
votes for some of her religious-politico 





Iu Memoriam 
ALBERT BRAILSFORD 


LBERT Brailsford, pioneer sheepman of 
Idaho, died at his home in Twin Falls 
on March 25th. Born in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, 82 years ago, Mr. Brailsford came to 
Idaho by way of Canada in 1883 and 
worked in Magic Valley as a cowboy. Later 
he owned and operated a cattle outfit in 
that area and northern Nevada. After 
selling his cattle holdings in 1898, he en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Buffalo, 
New York, but returned to the Hagerman 
Valley in Idaho in 1904. At that time he 
entered the sheep business, only retiring 
from active work a few years ago. 
Mrs. Brailsford, four sons, four daughters 
and 13 grandchildren survive. 





candidates with the help of her Com- 
munist and foreign population. Boats are 
unloading the riffraff of the world at New 
York City faster than Americans come of 
voting age in other parts of the Nation. 
If we are to elect Presidents by popular 
vote then let us go all the way and elect 
our United States Senators on a basis of 
population also. That would cost the West 
at least 20 Senators. The same type of 
political agitator who wants to elect Presi- 
dents by popular vote would certainly favor 
reducing the number of Senators from 
small States and if we are going to change 
from a Republic to a Democracy we ought 
to make that change at once. 

Now that it is customary to buy votes 
by legislating for the mob, our taxpayers 
must be mighty careful about changing the 
Constitution or what is left of it. 

Let us not forget that early in the New 
Deal it was seriously proposed that all 
States be abolished and the Nation be 
divided into 12 districts, as is the case in 
Russia. Under that scheme we could take 
away from the small States more than half 
their Senators. 


The amendment passed by the Senate 
retains a modified electoral college but it 
is a dangerous proposal and every State 
should vote against it. 

As things stand now, each State deter- 
mines whom it wants for President. Under 
any other arrangement each State surren- 
ders part of that power. 

Each State now selects its Senators and 
Congressmen. If we are to surrender that 
right in the case of presidential elections 
then let’s do so with Senators and Con- 
gressmen also. 































ALOGETON, a plant similar to Russian- 

thistle, but poisonous to sheep, has been 
found growing on Wyoming range lands. 
Originally the plant came from Siberia, 
first appearing near Wells, Nevada, in 
1935, and since that time has spread to 
Utah, Southern Idaho, and parts of Wyo- 
ming. According to Prof. A. H. Holmgren, 
curator of the Intermountain Herbarium at 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah, the plant had previously been re- 
ported in Big Horn County, and this past 
summer it was found in Park County north 
of Ralston, Wyoming, by the authors while 
on field investigations in the Big Horn 
Basin. It was found in the Clarks Fork 
and Shoshone River drainages, and could 
easily spread down the Clarks Fork drain- 
age into Montana range lands. 


Another Russian Invades U. S. 


New Weed Poisonous to Sheep on Western Range Lands 


By R. S. ZoBELL and B. W. SILCOCK 
Range Conservationists, B.L.M., Billings, Montana 


Since this plant is extremely toxic, a small 
amount will kill sheep when the poison 
is at high levels—a lethal dose being re- 
ported by Stoddart, Holmgren and Cook of 
the Utah State Agricultural College as one 
pound and a half of green plant. The poi- 
son in halogeton is an oxalate which is 
soluble in water. Therefore, late fall rains, 
after the plant has dried, will wash the 
poison from the plants making them less 
toxic. Sheep poisoned by halogeton die 
suddenly, difficult breathing being the only 
obvious symptom reported to date. Cattle 
are apparently not affected, but feeding 
experiments are being carried on by Prof. 
C. E. Fleming of the Nevada Agricultural 
Experiment Station as to toxic effects on 
range livestock. Since oxalic acid is not 
a cumulative poison, Holmgren reports that 
























AREAS WHERE HALOGE TON 
HAS BEEN REPORTED 
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Map showing points where Halogeton has been reported. 


small amounts of the plant can be gp, 
sumed day after day without ill effec 
Several losses in sheep have been reporte; 
from Nevada and southern Idaho whe, 
sheep grazed along stock driveways, dj. 
turbed areas, and roadsides where hah, 
geton often grows densely. The Burly 
Idaho, newspaper reported that John Way 

of Almo, Idaho, lost 750 head of sheen fl 
overnight. Perhaps some inexplainable |, 

ses in the Big Horn Basin could hay 

been due to the same cause. Most logs 

are likely to occur in the fall when sheep 

are being trailed. 

Halogeton often grows along roadside, 
or other places where the original plan 
cover has been disturbed. Its growth hy. 
bits are very similar to Russian-thistle, anj 
the two plants are often found growing 
together. Halogeton differs from Russian. 
thistle in that its leaves end’ in a fine hair. 
and in the fall the stems turn a reddish 
color, whereas the leaves of Russian-thistle 
end in a rather sharp spine, and in the fall 
its stems turn purplish. Halogeton is a 
annual, and produces a large amount of 
seed which is easily spread by wind, 
machinery and animals. 

According to Holmgren, it is not prac- 
tical to eradicate halogeton by pulling o 
spraying the plants, hence the poisonous 
plant must be avoided by careful herding, 
and the range so managed that good for- 
age plants crowd out halogeton. Salting 
may also help prevent poisoning since a 
salt shortage has been suspected as the 
reason why sheep often will eat large am- 
ounts of the plant for no apparent reason. 
Since it is a late grower, fall is the sea- 
son of danger and infested ranges may be 
grazed with less danger in the early spring 
and winter. 





Halogeton, poisonous weed now found in several 
sections of the range country. 
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Wool Sales and Contracts 


HILE estimates vary on how much of 

the 1950 wool clip is under contract 
at the end of March, the general idea is 
that about 15 percent of it has been signed 
up: Activity in producing areas during the 
month was quite scattered apparently. In- 
formation gathered from various sections 
in the West is as follows: 


Arizona 


There was not much activity in wool in 
Arizona during the month, except in the 
delivery of contracted wools. However, 
162,000 pounds was shipped on consign- 
ment to the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration and two clips sold that had con- 
tract offers on them, both small, one at 54 
cents and the other at 57 cents. 


California 


In California 75 cents f.o.b. shipping 
point, was the high contract figure of the 
month. It was given for the Frank C. 
Clarke clip at Laytonville, Mendocino 
County, on March 17th. This clip, to be 
shorn in May, is known not only for its 
exceptionally fine quality but also for the 
excellent manner in which it is packaged. 
Last year 85 cents was paid for it. 

A. T. Spencer’s Romeldale wool was 
contracted early in the month at 73 cents 
per pound, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Contracts and sale prices on 12-months’ 
California wools varied from 53 to 65 cents 
and around 50 to 55 cents for eight-months’ 


. wool, 


Colorado 


No reports of wool transactions have 
come in from Colorado. 


Idaho 


Twenty-three clips were sold in Idaho 
up to March 23rd. The price range was 
42.5 to 53.5 cents, with one sale at each 
of the above prices, and the others largely 
between 46 and 50 cents. The clips sell- 
ing below 50 cents are mostly three-eighths 
and quarter blood, Those at 50 cents and 
above are fully half blood or half blood 
with the rest three-eighths and some quar- 
ter blood. All but four of the clips sold 
were shorn or to be shorn within ten days 
from the date of the report (the 23rd). 
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Montana 

Not much activity in Montana wools is 
reported up to this time. Sixty cents was 
the high figure; it was paid for 5,500 
fleeces in the Millegan area on the 10th 
and for 4,000 fleeces in the Cascade area 
on the 20th. There is also a report that 
on March 3rd, 12,000 fleeces in the Dillon 


area brought 60 cents. Prices on the other ° 


four transactions reported were at 50, 57, 
57.5 and 58 cents. 


Nevada 


While there has been no recent contract- 
ing in Nevada, buyers, it is said, are ready 
to contract again at about the same prices 
that prevailed when activities ceased a 
month or so ago. 


New Mexico 


Little doing on wool in New Mexico 
is the late March report. Some sales were 
made, however, during the month at 45 
to 50 cents. 


Oregon 


Eleven range lots of wool were sold 
around the middle of March in the Lake- 
view area at around 54 and 55 cents. 


South Dakota 


There have been no wool contracts made 
in South Dakota during March, according 
to our information. 


Texas 


Wool sales in Texas during March totaled 
approximately one million pounds. All 
purchases were of 12-month’s wool. Little 
or no contracting had been done at the 
close of the month. 

Purchases of about 400,000 pounds were 
made at warehouses in San Angelo, Brady, 
Lampasas, Sterling City and Paint Rock 
in a price range of 56 to 58 cents. From 
62 to 64 cents was paid for 125,000 pounds 
held by the Producers Wool and Mohair 
Company in Del Rio. Another sale at that 
point covered a carload of 12-month’s wool 
at 62 to 64 cents. At Comanche 62.5 cents 
a pound was paid for some 65,000 pounds 
of wool, while at Lometa 100,000 pounds 
went at 65 cents. 


Early in the month from 45 to 62 cents 
was paid for 90,000 pounds at various 
points. 

Estimates on unsold wool in Texas ware- 
houses at the end of March range be- 
tween one and two million pounds. 


Utah 


While reports indicate there may have 
been an occasional carload of wool con- 
tracted in this State during the month, no 
details are available. One contract at 58 
cents on 24,000 fleeces is the only one we 
have information on. 


Washington 


It was estimated that between 150,000 
to 200,000 pounds of wool had been sold 
and contracted at from 48 to 52 cents 
in Washington during the month. 

On account of the cold weather, shear- 
ing had just started at the end of the 
month. The wool is reported as coming 
off very clean. Most growers are said to 
be quite anxious to sell at shearing time 
if possible. 


Wyoming 


A March 23rd report from Wyoming 
said that no wool was moving in that 
State and there seemed to be from 5 to 
7 cents difference between offers and sell- 
ing prices. Earlier sales were at 50 cents 
for wool running fine and half blood. 

The Boston market has been “deadly” 
dull. As a factor contributing to this dull- 
ness the new policy of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the liquidation of 
its stockpile wools is cited. That agency 
is asking for offers on lots of 10,000 pounds 
or less. They claim that the wool to be 
sold in this manner is mostly inferior lots 
of the early program years or wools on 
which their scheduled selling prices are 
out of line. They deny any intent to lower 
their general selling prices. However, their 
action has had a bad psychological effect 
on the market. Offers for these wools are 
first sifted by area appraisers and then 
passed on to Washington for final action. 

Assurance was given at the recent con- 
ferences in Washington, D. C., that the 
sale of the stockpile wools would be 
handled in an orderly manner so as not 
to break the market. 

Australian markets fluctuated some dur- 
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ing the month but on March 24th the auc- market in the United States for wool tex- 40-foot car and if the carriers for thej at 
tions at Melbourne and Brisbane were re- tiles but that merchandising methods need own convenience furnish a 50-foot car, the care | 
ported very strong, with quotations advanc- to be modernized in order to secure it. An shipper can load said car with the same car t 
ing two to three pence since the opening abridgement of his address is carried in number of bags of wool that he could ang of w 
on the 20th. At that time also, reports this issue. would load in a 40-foot car ordered, “A 
from New Zealand indicated prices had “However, -notation must be made on and | 
increased 2.5 percent. South American the original bill of lading reading: ‘Car 4 derec 
markets continued firm. ° feet 7 inches in length ordered by shippe, conve 
Manufacturers are concerned over the More About Loading and car 50 feet = length furnished falsif 
proposal of the Government to encourage Weights carrier under Rule 34 of Consolidated ties 
importation of goods, including textiles pro- RAFFIC Counsel Charles E. Blaine has Classification.’ 
duced in foreign countries with funds from sent some further information on load- “The agent at point of origin in such jp. —_ 


the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
However, the immediate outlook is good. 
Moses Pendleton, president of the American 
Woolen Company, told stockholders in an- 
nual meeting, March 28th, that the com- 


ing weights applicable under the decision 
in Docket 28863, Wool and Mohair Rates: 

“The old wool rates as well as_ those 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Docket 28863 are subject 


stance will show the same information op 
the waybill which accompanies the ca 
from original point of origin to destination, 

“The same regulation applies when , 
shipper wants a closed car over 40 feet 7 
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¥ 
pany’s new orders for the first two months to Rule 34, minimum carload weights, of inches in length and the carrier is unable : 
this year amounted to $25,000,000 in com- the Consolidated Freight Classification. The to furnish car of desired length, or a longer Bure 
parison to only $7,000,000 during the prescribed minima are therefore on basis car, or two cars, are furnished and used relea 
same period last year. More medium and of cars not exceeding 40 feet 7 inches inside except that the notation made on the bill 000 
half blood wools, he also said, are being length. The prescribed minima are 24,000, of lading will then differ. larg 
used with fine wools to produce lower 30,000, and 40,000 pounds. On cars over “However, if the shipper loads more wool se 
priced fabrics, and the trade is accepting 40 feet 7 inches and not over 50 feet 6 in the larger car furnished than that order. 
such fabrics. inches in length, the minima are 38,880 ed than he could or would have loaded le 
i i S : the 
Mr. F. E. Ackerman, executive director pounds, 48,600 pounds and 64,800 pounds, in the smaller car ordered, even though P 
of the American Wool Council and chair- respectively. For cars over 50 feet 6 inches the proper notation appears on the bill of ; 
man of the Executive Committee of The in length, the prescribed minima are lading, the shipper will be forced to pay vad 
Wool Bureau, Inc., in an address before 84,000, 60,000 and 80,000 pounds, respec- the minimum weight (where greater than em 
the Canadian Men’s Wear Apparel Fair on _ tively. the actual weight of the wool loaded in the 
March 7th, declared that there is a big “Under this rule a shipper can order a_ car) for length of the car used. 
mt 
Afunbeam 
STEWAR] SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 
: PORTABLE MACHINE MACHINES } 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- without engine or motor | 
unit machine equally good for large Use your own engine or motor with 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special At right is one mounted on a sim- 
mountings give rigid stability—use ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
this machine on ground or floor, any- _—also be placed on wall or post. Low 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” _ initial cost. Uses rad = be" 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle Complete with clutch bracket, E- 
: : Handpiece, combs, cutters and 
air-cooled engine. No. : : 
6% Gen tone q choice of shafts. No. VB-2 (illus- 
S-1 (Less handpiece an trated) with 3-section 126” shaft, 
seg aaa and —_ $75. (Denver and West, $76.50) 
No. VB-1 with 2-section, 
Grinder Attachment 67” shaft, $65. (Denver 
Complete grinder for CS-1 and West $66.50) 
Machine. Does perfect job No, VB-5 with 2-section, No. VB-2 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G vn 5. (D 
$39.75. (Denver and West, 42” shaft, $65. (Denver 
No. CS-1 $42.50) and West, $66.50) 
Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 
ARIZONA THIN COMB _5W—PROTECTIVE COMB 
Developed for hard, gummy Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
sheep. Pointed teeth enter ae a 
wool freely—keep tallies up. gled runners alternate with 
P1082 No. P1082 Arizona Thin teeth of standard shape. No. 
Comb, $1.65 ea. SW Protective Comb, $2.50. 
NOW READY! 
NEW CUSTOM SHEARING BOOK AAA CUTTER , | yf, z 
wellillustrated 138 page book sale sae alan ome 3 This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
by E. S. Bartlett, shearing to produce more efficient cut- : 50% more sheep with same tools. Oper- 
expert. A guide for beginners ting angles for faster, cleaner 34AB ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
= veteran chesvere. oo shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter, $0.65 ea. greater speed. Pays for eat in saving of 
ioe Seed. <. Deen. ener AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, time and tools. Ne. X70, $35.00. 
Créer on Stamipe accepted. enters wool like worn Cutter. No. 93CC, $0.65 ea" 
Sunbeam CORPORATION - (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) + Dept. 53 , 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, III. a 
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“Thus, you can readily see that extreme 
care must be exercised when using a longer 
car than 40 feet 7 inches for the loading 
of wool. 

“A person cannot order a 50-foot car 
and bill the wool out as a ‘40-foot car or- 
dered, 50-foot car furnished at carrier’s 
convenience, to do so would obviously be 
falsification for which the law names penal- 
ties ranging 4s high as $20,000 each.” 





Revised Wool Production 
Figures 


HORN wool production in the United 

States for 1949 is now estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
release dated March 1, 1950, at 216,950.- 
000 pounds. This total is 1,315,000 pounds 
larger than their preliminary estimate of 
August 8, 1949. 

The average price received by growers 
on shorn wool during 1949 is calculated by 
the B. A. E. as 49.3 cents. 

Pulled wool production for 1949 is placed 
at 36,400,000 pounds or about 10 million 
pounds below the 1948 figure. 

The B.A.E. estimates that 14,633,000 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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® ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


® CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION e 


801 Sharon Building, 55 New Montgomery Street 


@® MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION e 


pounds of mohair was produced in the 
U. S. during 1949 as against 16,591,000 
pounds in 1948. The 1949 production is 
the smallest since 1927. 





The California Sale 


HE California sheep industry will be 

honored for the first time in history 
this year by being the locale for the All- 
American Corriedale Sheep and Wool Show 
and Sale. The All-American Corriedale 
event, which is the Nation’s top showing 
of this breed, will be held in conjunction 
with the 30th annual California Ram Sale, 
to take place at the State Fair Grounds, 
Sacramento, May 7, 8 and 9. 

Choice of California for this honor was 
due to the energetic work of Wesley 
Wooden, president of the American Corrie- 
dale Association, of Davis, California, and 
by special invitation extended by Joseph 
Russ, Jr., of Ferndale, president of the 
California Wool Growers Association. It 
will bring the All-American Corriedale 
Show and Sale west of the Rockies for 
the first time. 

In addition to the Corriedale Show, the 


cost. 


THE PRODUCTION CREDIT SYSTEM 


is furnishing Adequate credit to SHEEP AND CATTLEMEN 
with sound financial and operating programs on a basis of . . 


BENEFITS FOR BORROWERS RATHER THAN 
PROFITS FOR LENDERS! 


FRIENDLY and CONFIDENTIAL analysis of credit needs of 
WOOLGROWERS AND CATTLEMEN without obligation or 
CONTACT THE ASSOCIATION IN YOUR TERRITORY. 


® NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
206 Dooly Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


WYOMING PRODUCTION CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
Wyoming National Bank Building, CASPER, WYOMING 


California Ram Sale, sponsored by the 
California Wool Growers Association, will 
bring some 1,500 purebred and registered 
rams and 100 ewes of other major sheep 
breeds together for a great show and auc- 
tion, including Hampshires, Suffolks, Corrie- 
dales, Columbias, Rambouillets, Romel- 
dales and Southdowns. In the All-American 
Corriedale division will be 30 choice stud 
rams and 100 registered yearling ewes 
from the nation’s top Corriedale breeding 
flocks. 

The California Ram Sale will be of 
greater magnitude in 1950 than in any 
of its previous 29 years with five “star 
events” for the livestock world. In addition 
to the All-American Corriedale Sheep and 
Wool Show, All-American Corriedale Sale, 
and the California Ram Sale, there will 
be a resumption of the California Wool 
Show, exhibiting California’s finest fleeces, 
and the 12th Annual Far Western Inter- 
national Sheep Dog Trials, featuring cham- 
pion sheep dogs of the West. The sheep 
dog trials will take place on Sunday, 
May 7. The wool show and sheep shows 
will continue from May 7 through May 9. 
Sale events will be on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 8 and 9.—W. P. Wing, Secretary, 
California Wool Growers Association. 
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Fewer Animals Go East 


By HAROLD ABEL 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


EAT animals raised on the vast ranges 
of the West are doing a lot less travel- 
ing than was true a quarter century ago. 
In the past, a large part of the cattle 
and sheep produced in the West moved 
to the Corn Belt for fattening before they 
ended up as steaks, chops, and roasts on 
the dining tables of eastern consumers. 
Prices western livestock men received de- 
pended mainly on conditions in eastern 
markets. 

Today, western livestock producers still 
ship many of their animals east and the 
demand in eastern markets is still important 
in determining the prices received by 
western farmers and ranchers. But the his- 
toric pattern is changing. Fewer and fewer 
of the livestock produced in the West are 
moved east. More and more, conditions 
in western markets determine prices paid 
western producers. 


Study Long-Term Shifts 


Long-range shifts in the trade in western 
livestock were examined in a study recently 
completed by BAE and the agricultural 
experiment stations of the 11 westernmost 
States and Texas under the Research and 
Marketing Act. The project was sponsored 
by the Western Livestock Marketing Re- 
search Technical Committee. The study, 
which was intended mainly to lay ground- 
work for further research, points up several 
trends that affect the livestock industry in 
both East and West. 

Among the most striking of these shifts 
is the increase in slaughter by packing 
plants in the West in the last quarter cen- 
tury. From 1925 to 1948, slaughter in 
western plants jumped from roughly 3 bil- 
lion pounds (live-weight) to 6  biliion 
pounds. During the same period, slaughier 
of meat animals in the other 36 States 
increased only about one-fifth. In 1925, 
western slaughterhouses accounted for on!y 
11 percent of total commercial slaughter 
for the country. In 1948, the percentage 
was up to 17. 


Fewer Move East 


While slaughter in western plants was 
doubling, meat animal production in the 
area increased only one-third. Western 
livestock producers are getting more meat 
per breeding unit or per acre of range 
land, but the livestock population—in terms 
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of total animal units — has changed only 
slightly. Since production of meat animals 
has lagged far behind the increase in com- 
mercial slaughter, the number of meat ani- 
mals shipped to eastern markets has 
dropped steadily. In recent years, the 
weight (live) of animals slaughtered in 
western plants was about three-fourths of 
the total weight marketed by western pro- 
ducers. In the late 1920's, the proportion 
was a little less than half. 


Still Produces Surplus 


Because of the increase in western 
slaughter, west coast packer buyers are 
coming much farther east to buy supplies 
of slaughter livestock than formerly. How- 
ever, the area still produces a surplus of 
cattle and calves and sheep and lambs 
for shipment to other parts of the country. 
In recent years, this surplus has been run- 
ning close to 2% billion pounds compared 
with around 3.3 billion pounds in 1925-27. 
Cattle and calves accounted for 2.4 bil- 
lion pounds of the surplus in recent years 
and sheep and lambs the remainder. 


Western farmers do not produce enough 
hogs to meet slaughter requirements of 
western packers. Each year large numbers 
of hogs move into Western States from rail 
points in the Corn Belt and the Dakotas. 
Movement of dressed and cured pork into 
the West also is large. 


The surplus or deficit situation varies con- 
siderably by States within the western 
area. The only States producing a surplus 
of hogs are Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and 
New Mexico and in each of these States 
the surplus is small. California and Wash- 
ington are the only States which do not 
produce surpluses of cattle and calves; 
California is the only State without a sur- 
plus of sheep and lambs. However, about 
half the slaughter in the West is accounted 
for by packers in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. This means that each year 
large numbers of animals are hauled long 
distances from western farms and ranches 
to the West Coast. A considerable amount 
of dressed and cured meat also is moved 
to the West Coast from other western and 
midwestern States. 


Other large concentrations of packing 
plants in the western region are located 


‘in the Southwest, particularly in Texas, 


which accounts for about one-third of total 


slaughter, and in Colorado which account 
for 11 percent. 

Among several factors influencing th 
increase in commercial meat production jy 
the West, the rapid increase in populatioy 
is by far the most important. Apparently 
a lot of people are still taking Horace Gree. 
ley’s advice to “Go West.” The populatioy 
of the area has risen almost two-third 
since 1925, while the other 36 States wer 
gaining only one-fifth. Furthermore, dig. 
posable income per person of western cop. 
sumers—the income left for spending afte 
taxes—has been higher than in other parts 
of the country during most of this time, 


Trend To Continue 


The Nationwide trend toward decep. 
tralization of the meat packing industry 
and the plentiful supplies of live animals 
throughout the West also have played an 
important part in the increase in commer. 
cial slaughter in Western States. 

The best estimates available indicate 
that the population of Western States will 
continue to grow at a considerably faster 
rate than in the rest of the country. Other 
trends encouraging development of the 
western meat packing industry are likely 
to continue. This would mean that. even 
more of the livestock raised in the West 
will be slaughtered and consumed in the 
West. It also would mean that easter 
meat packing plants will have to look else- 
where for an increasing part of their 
slaughter animal supplies. 
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New Ways With Meat 


“AJEW Ways With Meat” was the theme 
of a two-day educational program con- 
ducted by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board in Salt Lake City, March 27th 
and 28th. Meat dealers, grocers and con- 
sumers came in crowds to watch E. J. 
Petre, a Meat Board specialist, cut up car- 
casses in the most salable way, which is, 
of course, the most economical way, and 
receive pointers on how to sell the cuts. 


Everyone in attendance took back to his 
business or home a leaflet of pointers on 
how to increase meat sales and a _ very 
valuable reference manual covering the 12 
essential steps in accurate 
pricing. 


retail meat 

The demonstrations were put on through 
the cooperation of the Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce, Retail Grocers and Butchers, 
and the National Livestock Meat 
Board. 


and 
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It’s a long way from Medicine Bow to 
Boston ... from the western cattle and 
sheep range country, from the feed lots 
and hog farms of the Corn Belt, to the 
hungry cities of the east. Between where 
the meat animals are raised and where the 
meat is eaten there’s an average gap of a 
thousand miles. 

Bridging that gap is a service performed 
by the meat packing companies of the 
United States. They buy the livestock on 
the farms and ranches, and in the scores of 
markets. They process it into meat. Then 
they deliver that meat to 300,000 retail 
stores in every city and town across the 
nation. 

It’s truly a nation-wide job. And just as 
truly it’s a necessary and important one. 
For without this “‘bridge’”’ that runs from 
Wyoming to Boston—without the meat 
packers’ ‘‘pipe lines’’ which link supply to 
demand—livestock producers would have 
to limit their herds and flocks to the num- 
bers that their small local markets could 
consume. And the supply of meat avail- 
able for consumers to eat would be limited 
by the small numbers of livestock pro- 
duced near the cities where they lived. 

We of Swift are proud of our company’s 
part in starting, organizing and carrying 
on the nation-wide distribution of meat. 
Gustavus Swift pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the refrigerator cars which made 
the whole thing possible. Today thousands 
of refrigerated freight cars and trucks sup- 
ply the Swift network of refrigerated 
branch houses and plant sales routes which 
crisscross the nation. It is an important 
factor in one of the world’s most efficient 
low-cost food distributing systems .. . Yes, 
we are a part of that great “bridge” which 
serves and benefits producers and con- 
sumers alike. And we are mighty proud of it! 


“~~ OUR CITY COUSIN™.~~~~ 
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“My gosh,” 

Our City Cousin panted, 
“All the beans 

Have come unplanted!" ) 
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Range Sheep Improvement 


by Julius E. Nordby, Director 
U. S. Experiment Station 
Dubois, Idaho 


Research discovers 
truths. It finds the 
basic adjustments be- 
tween production and 
consumer economies. 
Research is a balance- 
wheel in our efforts to keep in step with 
a rapidly changing economy. 

Here are some truths research has 
discovered for us at the U. S. Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory. 

In one of our popular range breeds 
the open-faced ewes average 11 pounds 
more lamb per year than the wool-blind 
ewes. This is essentially NET gain un- 
der range production. If 20 pounds of 
the lamb produced by the wool-blind 
ewe is NET, then the additional 11 
pounds produced by the open-faced 
ewes is more than 50 per cent increase 
in NET profits. 

Research findings indicate that body 
wrinkles and neck folds are unneces- 
sary for maximum usefulness in wool 
production. They cause skin injury in 
shearing which invites fly strike. More- 
over, they draw marketing penalties 
for heavy pelt, and are often associated 
with heavy grease fleeces—excess mar- 
keting baggage. A 10-pound range fleece 
shrinking 50 per cent can be sheared, 
transported and marketed for about 25 
per cent less per pound of clean wool 
than if it had a shrink of 60 per cent. 

But research goes. beyond the ob- 
vious problems. Through it we meas- 
ure heritable progress, apart from en- 
vironmental progress, and activate that 
progress into increased sheep useful- 
ness. The prepotent sire comes through 
the concentration of good inheritance. 


Julius E. Nordby 


FREE! Illustrated Booklet 
The Story of Dairy Animals 


Many interesting facts 
about dairy animals are 
told in Booklet F of our 
Elementary Science Series— ‘The Story 
of Dairy.Animals.”’ Illustrated, simply 
told, interesting to children or grown- 
ups. Write for your FREE copy today. 
Tell your teacher. We’ll send free copies 
for every kid in the class. Address Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. 






Growing Is 
When I was a boy I liked 
to watch living things 
thrive and grow. Grow- | 
ing was good. That’s the | 
way I still feel. And 
that’s the way Ameri- 
cans have always felt. 
As a nation we have 
grown from thirteen 
states to forty-eight—across the entire 
continent. We have grown in size and 
numbers, in strength and power. It’s an 
American trait to be proud of growth. 

Yes, whether it’s the nation or live- 
stock, men or businesses, I believe 
growing is good. Many companies have 
grown in size to meet their responsi- 
bilities. They served better. 

Why has Swift & Company grown? 

Most important is that people liked 
what we could do for them. i 
meat dealers learned that we provided 
the products and services they needed. 
Everything we sell must win the favor 
of the public. We were pleased to find 
housewives asking food stores for more 
of our meats, and asking for them 
oftener. We had to grow to keep up 
with the expanding demand for our 
services and products. 

A lot of livestock and other products 
are needed to meet this demand. To get 
them we must buy in many markets. 
We’re dealing with big areas and long 
distances and with food stores in every 
corner of the nation. 

Meat packers of all sizes are needed 
to handle the nation’s huge volume of 
livestock, and to process and distribute 
the meat. Some of these began business 
many years ago and have grown to 
serve producers and consumers across 
the nation. Swift & Company is one of 
these which grew up because there was 
a big job to do. 


EM, Sieh son, 


Martha Logani Recipe for 
BARBECUED FRANKS 

Prepare a thick barbecue sauce. Add one cup 
sauce for each one pound of franks and heat 
5 to 8 minutes. 
Thick Barbecue Sauce: 
2 small onions, sliced thin 
2 tbsp. vinegar % cup catsup 
2 tbsp. Worcestershire 1 tsp. salt 
Mix all ingredients in a heavy skillet. Cover and 
simmer about 45 minutes. Yield, 2 cups sauce. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Agricultural 
Research 
Department 





1 tsp. chili powder 
% cup water 








Nutrition is our business—and yours 












Lamb Marketing and Contracting 


Public Market Prices 


HE February advance in fat lamb prices 

continued into March. Net result was 
that by the 11th of March the general ad- 
vance on slaughter lambs had pushed top 
prices at most markets to the highest levels 
since the spring of 1949. In most instances 
prices were around $4 higher than early 
in January this year. 

However, the six-week advance was halt- 
ed about the middle of March with a steady 
to $1 lower market on slaughter lambs. 
This was followed by a 25-to-75 cent price 
recovery on slaughter lambs the fourth 
week of March. 

Good and choice wooled slaughter lambs 
weighing 105 pounds and down started 
out the month largely from $26 to $27.50 
with several lots reaching $28 at Chicago. 
The second week of March this weight 
range and class bulked on the markets at 
$26.50 to $28 with a top of $28.50 at 
Chicago and Indianapolis. By the third 
week of March the 105-pounders and down 
were bulking at $26 to $28, mostly $27.50 
late in the week. Recovery during the 
week ending March 25th brought sales in 
this class and weight largely in a $27 to 
$28.25 range. 

Good and choice wooled slaughter lambs 
in heavier weights, those scaling over 105 
pounds and up to 130 pounds, sold the first 
week of March at $24 to $27. The second 
week of the month they bulked from $25.50 
to $27.50. The heavier offerings the third 
week of March sold largely from $23.50 
to $27.75 and the fourth week from $25 
to $27.25. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold on 
various markets during the month largely 
from $12 to $15; cull to medium kinds 
cleared mostly from $7 to $13. 

The scramble for feeding and shearing 
lambs continued during March with de- 
mand again heavier than the supply. 
Despite the price break in slaughter lambs 
the third week of March buying continued 
brisk on feeding and shearing lambs. Many 
loads of heavy, partly-fattened lambs went 
back to feedlots as the supply of the more 
desirable lightweights fell far short of 
filling all orders. Feeding and shearing 
lambs ranging from 85 up to 115 pounds 
sold during the month from $25 to $27.50. 
At the Sioux City market the first week 
of March good and choice Dakota feeders 
sold at $27.60. The second week of March, 
110-pound wheat pasture lambs sold on 
shearer account at Kansas City for $26.50. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 








1950 1949 
Slaughter, First Two Months ...........0.........:..::00000-+ 1,941,000 2,280,000 
ETE IT a tn > SOE Se Mar. 25 Mar. 26 
Slaughter at 32 Centers..........-.............---.--2-----0-0s0++s a 167,640 157,748 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
NS i dale $27.10 $29.75 
js A, ee Ae 26.02 26.95 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Chhaloe, 45-50 pounds ....................-....-....2.0.-..: 3a.O 53.90 
Good, 45-50 pounds ..........-.,.----senceee 51.10 52.90 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 
1950 1949 
Oe eN nner: FL 939,000 994,000 
MN se ees 2 eee 443,000 476,000 
BI ssinstipry tetas tgeintrinnnivanco~sesatichetndicaeuiaayitaia siecle Duct 4,191,000 4,080,000 
Sheep RN 2a oe ae aa a ee 863,000 1,046,000 








One load of 89-pound shearers sold at Den- 
ver the latter part of March at $27.25. 
Sales of shorn feeders on the Fort Worth 
market the third week of March are re- 
ported at $23 to $25. 


West Coast Market Prices 


On the West Coast terminal markets 
during March occasional lots of medium 
to choice old crop lambs cleared at $23 to 
$27. A few good and choice spring lambs 
sold on West Coast terminal markets dur- 
ing March at $26 to $29. 


Lamb Contracting 


H. B. Embach, Secretary, Arizona Wool 
Growers Association reports that all of the 
Arizona milk lambs were contracted during 
February starting in at 25 cents and finish- 
ing at 26.5 cents with the exception of 
approximately 12,000 head which will 
probably go to the Kansas City market. 

According to the San Angelo, Texas, 
Standard, Ray Willoughby, vice president 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
has purchased between 25,000 and 30,000 
lambs’ in the Marfa and Alpine, Texas, 
areas for future delivery at 20 and 21 
cents. The San Angelo paper also reports 
prices of 22 and 23 cents predominating 
for lambs wintered in the Lometa, Texas, 
area. Walton Kothmann of Menard, 
Texas, has purchased for spring delivery 
2,600 yearling sheep from J. W. White, 
Jr., of Mason and 1,200 from Roy Barton 


of Brady. Kothmann’s price on pasture 
yearlings has been about 22 cents a pound. 

Contracting of New Mexico mountain 
lambs for fall delivery is reported at 22 
cents. 


Some lambs in the Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, area are reported contracted at 20 
to 21 cents. 


Mixed whitefaced lambs in Montana for 
fall delivery have been contracted during 
March at 21.5 cents, 22.25 cents, also 
$23.10 and $23.35 per hundred; blackfaced 
ewe lambs for fall delivery at 21 to 24 
cents; whitefaced wether lambs, fall de- 
livery, 20 cents, 21.5 cents, 22 cents and 
also $21.60 per hundred; blackfaced mixed 
lambs, fall delivery, 22 cents, and also 
$23.15 per hundred; blackfaced yearling 
ewes, July delivery, out of the wool, $24, 
with some contracts for fall delivery at 
$25; mixed black and whitefaced lambs, 
fall delivery, $23.10 per hundred; white- 
faced ewe lambs (Targhee breeding) 25 
cents. 


A few contracts of late lambs in Idaho 
were made for September delivery at 21 
cents and 22 cents. Some Nevada lambs 
are reported contracted for September de- 
livery at 20 cents. 


Reports indicate many lambs were con- 
tracted in Wyoming during early March 
at 22 cents a pound in the Casper area and 
in southern Wyoming along the Union 
Pacific. A band of one and two-year-old 
ewes were reported sold in that State at 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Soil fertility is like money in the bank. To balance 
either account we have to put back as much as we 
take out. 


When crops are harvested, some fertility is re- 
moved from the land. Selling hay and grain as cash 
crops reduces the bank account of soil fertility and 
weakens the land. But . .. when these crops are fed 
to livestock, most of the plant food can be put back 
in the soil as manure. For example, tests have shown 
that manure produced by fattening steers, when 
properly handled, contains about 86 percent of the 
nitrogen, 75 percent of the phosphorus and 95 per 
cent of the potash that was in the feed. 


The fertilizing value of manure is not all... it sup- 
plies organic material or “humus”. Soils low in 
organic material are usually hard and compact... 
and they wash easily because heavy rains cannot be 
absorbed. This means the waste of valuable top 
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Livestock and Proper Land Use Are Natural Companions! 


soil. Moisture needed for maximum crop produc- 
tion runs off and is lost. But each ton of manure will 
add about 500 pounds of this valuable humus to the 
soil as well as returning nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash removed by crops. 

The annual production of around one billion tons 
of manure by the nation’s livestock is a major cone 
tribution to soil conservation. It is another good 
example that livestock and proper land use are 
natural companions. 
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MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Oklahoma City @ Albertlea @ Omaha 
Chicago @ Kansas City @ Los Angeles 

Denver @ Cedar Rapids @ Dothan 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 


Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 





$30.25; three and four-year-olds, $25; and 
five-year-olds and above, $20. 

In California’s San Joaquin Valley a few 
contracts for mid-March to early April 
delivery were on a $28 to $28.50 per hun- 
dred basis. These lambs have been weigh- 
ing from 92 to 102 pounds and yielding 
51 to 52 percent, or a trifle higher, at 
Pacific Coast slaughter plants. Latest con- 
tracts reported from the Sacramento Valley 
were on.a $27 per hundred basis for April 
and May delivery.—E.E.M. 





The Early Lamb Crop 


OR the first time in nine years the early 
lamb crop shows an increase, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ 
release of March 9th. Numbers of early 
lambs this year were held to be 2 percent 
larger than last year’s. Reason for the in- 
crease is that a larger proportion of ewes 
lambed earlier in the Southeastern States 
and Missouri, as breeding ewe numbers 
were estimated by the B.A.E. as lower in 
all States except Virginia. The total crop 
for the year in the States showing an in- 
crease in the early lambs will be below 
that for 1949, the B. A. E. reports. 
The early lamb crop, of course, is much 
below the average for the past ten years. 
“The number of lambs saved per 100 
ewes,” the B.A.E. says, “is about the same 
as last year. In general early lambs were 
making good progress on March Ist. Mar- 
ketings of early lambs before July Ist 


are expected to be somewhat larger than 
last year when they were delayed in 
western areas because of slow develop- 
ment under severe winter conditions. Also, 
a smaller proportion of the crop is ex- 
pected to be sold as feeders than last year. 

“Except in the Pacific Northwest and 
in California, weather and feed conditions 
for the early lambing areas have been very 
favorable. In Oregon, California, and Wash- 
ington, low temperatures in January and 
early February retarded feed growth and 
handicapped the development of early 
lambs. However, favorable weather in Feb- 
ruary permitted feed to develop rapidly, 
and lambs have recently made good pro- 
gress. Generally, hay and feed supplies 
have been plentiful. In Texas, favorable 
moisture conditions have resulted in im- 
proved spring range prospects. It is pro- 
bable that market weights and grades of 
both yearling and spring lambs in Texas 
will be above last year. Early lambs in 
Idaho have made good progress.” 


1949 Slaughter Figures 
AST year 13,346,000 head of sheep and 
lambs were slaughtered at an average 
live weight of 94 pounds per head. The 
preceding year the number slaughtered was 
16,982,000 or 21 percent larger. Per head 
live weights averaged the same in both 
years. Total live weight amounted to 1,249 
million pounds in 1949 or 21.5 pounds 
below the 1948 total of 1,592 million 





pounds. 

The dressed weight of sheep and lamb, 
per head averaged 43.8 pounds last yey 
or about 1.9 more than in 1948. On the 
per 100-pound live-weight basis the ayer. 
age dressed weight in 1949 was 46, 
pounds or about two pounds more thay 
in the preceding year. Total lamb pro. 
duction was 585 million pounds in 1949 
as against 731 million pounds in 1948, 

These figures are taken from the Live. 
stock and Meat Situation released March 
13, 1950 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 





Outlook for Lambs 
“T)RICES for lambs have advanced since 
December,” reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the Livestock 
and Meat Situation released March 138, 
1950. “December prices were the lowest 
since October, 1946, the month when 
price controls were ended. A further sea- 
sonal rise is expected in the next few 
months. Slaughter supplies of lambs are 
likely to be smaller than last year through 
most of 1950, because January numbers 
of stock sheep and of sheep and lambs on 
feed were smaller than last January and 
because producers appear likely to with- 
hold lambs this year to rebuild herds. . 
“It is likely that sheep herds will be 
maintained or expanded somewhat in 1950. 
The number of sheep and lambs slaughtered 
will probably be even less than the small 





More Lamb needed to broaden consumer demand 
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A consistent supply of good lamb is 
the basis of widespread, strong con- 
sumer demand. Lamb must be on dis- 
play in retail stores all over the country, 
and every day of the year—to create 
the kind of markets you want. 

This year American red meat produc- 
tion may exceed 150 pounds per capita, 
of which only four pounds is lamb. Four 
pounds of lamb per person isn’t enough 
to make- the product available to all 
shoppers all of the time. As a result, 
people fail to develop lamb-buying and 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


lamb-eating habits. 


The lamb industry must strive for in- 
creased volume at prices consumers are 
willing to pay. Growers should seek 
greater efficiency in production. We of 
Armour will continue to make every 
possible effort to promote efficiency in 
processing and marketing. 


But first of all, the situation calls for 
more lamb—to hold the lamb-buying 
habits of old customers, and to create 
new customers. 


UNION STOCK YARDS e CHICAGO 3Q, ILL. 
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Iture. WELL-CONDITIONED BUCKS 

~| GETMORE LAMBS @U/CKER LvEsT ek nafs 

You gro, MINERAL r PURINA 
Wherever you go in range beat for putting extra weight and bs 

since country, ranchmen pretty well vigor into bucks. 

u of agree that bucks turned out in So why not arrange with your 

stock good condition will breed up Purina Dealer to get Omolene 

| 18, the flock quicker and surer. right away? It contains grains, 

bt And wherever you go these days, molasses, proteins, minerals, 

when you'll find bucks being fed on vitamins. Feed for 60 days before 

sea- PURINA OMOLENE. It’s ac- turning out—1 to 2 Ibs. a head 

few cepted as a feed that can’t be daily. See the difference it makes. 

nal SEE YOUR PURINA DEALER witH THE CHECKERBOARD SIGN 

bers EBEEBEEEE && BeEeurtmeaasas#sa 
‘7 ZSEEREEEE & EBHEREEEE & 
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“_ number in 1949, and no substantial in- When notified of the facts, the Kansas the Kansas City Livestock Exchange and 
| be — crease can be expected for several years. City Stockyards Company, according to the Traders Exchange while making its 
950, | Prices of lambs are likely to remain com- information released by the U. S .D. A. _ investigation.” 
oa paratively more favorable than prices of on January 28th, discharged all of the While most livestockmen are familiar 
mall § °ther meat animals. The cycle in the weighers involved. They are: Joseph L. with the Packers and Stockyards Act it 
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numbers and prices for sheep and lambs 
may eventually be similar to that now 
developed for cattle, but the changes will 
occur several years later. 

“The record of 1945-50 for meat animals 
can be summed up as one of successive 
recoveries from a retrenchment induced 
by the war’s end and amplified from the 
small 1947 corn crop—recoveries in which 
hogs were first, cattle second and sheep 
last. Price declines therefrom may be ex- 
pected in the same order.” 





Kansas City 
Weighing Case 


U.S.D.A. Uncovers Irregularities In 
Livestock Weighing 


ar ue eg completed on January 
20th by the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the Livestock Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
developed evidence that eight weighers at 
Kansas City had given certain dealers favor- 
able weights on livestock in return for 
payments made to them by the dealers. 
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Brown, Frank E. Clark, Cecil R. Cox, 
Barton Fay, Bruno E. Ising, Culver R. 
Jordan, William E. Miller, and E. H. 
Tuttle. 

The Department also instituted admini- 
strative proceedings against the following 
20 dealers alleging that they made pay- 
ments to the above named weighers in 
return for favorable weights: James F. 
Flynn, Ed. W. Gorman, I. A. Hahn, R. 
V. Hartman, G. E. Hibler, Albert Holtz, 
John Matthews, Chas. K. Peters, B. R. 
Phillips, Roland E. Roney, Albert M. Ross, 
Chas. J. Sailler, Lawrence Sanders, John 
C. Smith, Mike Smith, L. F. Tucker, 
Lester Wolff, Jr., Roscoe L. Woods, Wm: 
Woods and E. J. Heinz. 

Since January 28th all but one of the 
dealers have signed “admissions of fact,” 
and final orders, it is expected, will soon 
be issued by the Judicial Officer of the 
U.S.D.A. The Department of Agriculture 
has authority under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to suspend the registrations of 
the dealers, which permit them to operate 
at Federally supervised markets. 

“The Department,” the January 28th 
release stated, “had the full cooperation 
and assistance of the stockyards company, 


may not be amiss to briefly summarize it 
again: Passed in 1921 this statute places 
responsibility for regulating the livestock 
marketing and meat packing industries in 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The primary 
objectives of the Act are to assure live- 
stock producers of open competitive mar- 
kets, free from unfair trade practices, where 
they can obtain reasonable stockyard ser- 
vices at fair and nondiscriminatory rates. 
The Act requires that operators of super- 
vised stockyards furnish reasonable ser- 
vices to all market patrons. One of the 
most important functions performed by 
stockyard employees is the weighing of 
livestock since such weights are the basis 
of settlement with shippers and the basis 
of billing buyers for livestock purchased. 


a = = 


On March 24th the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that it had suspended 
the registration of all but one of the dealers 
named above. The name of John Matthews 
is not included in the list of those whose 
registrations have been suspended. 

No order has been made as yet by the 
Department against the eight weighmasters 
involved in the Kansas City case. 
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Diversion of Funds 
By Forest Service 


HAT the Forest Service has, without the 

proper legal authority, withheld for 26 
years from counties in which national 
forests are located, a part of their rightful 
share of grazing fees for school and road 
purposes, was revealed by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada in the hearings before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture in February. 


During the 26-year. period the Forest 
Service has been diverting or paying into 
its own grazing land improvement fund 
about 20 percent of its grazing fee collec- 
tions, which, Senator McCarran contends, 
legally should have gone direct to the 
Treasury and then they could have been 
appropriated by Congress. 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, admitted that the funds had been 
diverted; that there is no “specific statute 
authorizing the Forest Service to retain 20 
percent of the grazing fees or to divert any 
part of the moneys due the States for the 
benefit of the counties;” and that, “the pro- 
cedure of using these collections for range 
improvements began more than 25 years 
ago and presumably was on the assumption 
that it could be done under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

The Forest Service based its authority 
for the diversion of these funds on: 

1. A solicitor’s opinion to the general 
effect that the Forest Service need not 
regard its collections as receipts until they 
actually reach the Treasury. 

2. A regulation of Agriculture Secretary 
“Henry C. Wallace of February 15, 1924, 
based on the above opinion, authorizing 
the Forest Service to divert these fees and 
place them in a special fund. 

Senator McCarran contends that the 
Forest Service has violated the law of May 
23, 1908, as amended, which reads as 
follows: 

“Twenty-five per centum of all moneys 
received during any fiscal year from each 
national forest shall be paid, at the end 
of such year, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the State in which such na- 
tional forest is situated, to be expended as 
the State legislature may prescribe for the 
benefit of the public schools and public 
roads of the county or counties in which 
such national forest is situated ... ” 

“I think you will agree with me,” Sena- 
tor McCarran stated, “that it is a serious 
situation when an executive department 
can circumvent the Congress by ignoring 
legislation passed by the Congress.” 

The Forest Service said that the record 
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of the amount it expended on range im- 
provements has been before both appro- 
priation committees as a part of the Presi- 


dent’s budget. 


Under the 26-year period ‘the total sum 
diverted to the grazing improvement work 
fund from grazing fee revenue amounted 
to $5,449,930, Chief Watts informed the 
Senate committee. When questioned by 
Senator McCarran, he estimated that of 
the total amount diverted to the coopera- 
tive work fund $1,351,149 could have gone 
to the various counties of the grazing land 
States for road and school purposes. The 
breakdown of this diversion by States is 
as follows: 


NRE Bk lc $153,829.60 
Se er ae eee 126,880.55 
eo 2 ot 204,532.03 
PIRI ret et 626 oh 2 et 167,473.14 
RMI pS sie cs Oo 1,805.16 
PN 5 oe SS ee at 180,273.34 
I atte at esac aieks 9,473.77 
|. Ee ee en eee eee 74,851.66 
Wew Mexico ........................... 95,725.13 
SEE ee eee 77,960.80 
Gentes Dakota .....22-208..-.03:. 14,696.39 
(2) CESS et cen ee ae 174,997.45 
ESI ener 19,085.83 
i 862.50 
I hips ititinsdccpisiraeesineasin 99,202.02 

| | erie $1,351,149.37 


The diverted funds were placed by the 
Forest Service in a special trust fund in 
the Treasury; then used, in addition to 
regular annual appropriations, for range 
improvements. 


Stockmen who have been following the 
controversy with the Forest Service over 
Section 12 of the so-called Forest Service 
omnibus bill, H. R. 5839, will recognize, 
as that measure passed the House, Section 
12 would legalize the practice of the Forest 
Service of diverting part of the grazing 
fees collected for range improvement. 
Leaders of the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American National 
Livestock Association have vigorously main- 
tained that the principle involved—that of 
permitting a bureau to divert and use funds 
without specific appropriation by Congress 
—was not sound. Their efforts bore fruit 
in the Senate, as that body approved an 
amendment introduced by Senator O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming making the use of such 
funds contingent upon appropriation by 
Congress. H. R. 5839 is now in the hands 
of a conference committee whose action, it 
is believed, will be favorable on this amend- 


ment. The recommendations of the gp, 
ference committee must be acted upon }y 
both Houses of Congress before the mey 
ure can be sent to the President for signa 
ture. 





Forest Service Before 
Appropriations Committe 


HEN the appropriations for the Fong 

Service were being considered by th 
House Subcommittee on Appropriation 
on January 23, 1950, several statements ¢ 
interest to forest permittees were made 
They are quoted here. 


GRAZING FEES 


Mr. H. Carl Andersen of Minnesota: | 
have a question on that point, Mr. Chair. 
man. How are you coming, Mr. Granger, 
on this question between Interior and the 
Forest Service as to rates on pasturage? 


Mr. C. M. Granger, Assistant Chief of 
the Forest Service: On the ranges under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior Department, 
they did, fairly recently, increase their fees 
I have forgotten whether it was last yea 
or the year before. 

Mr. Andersen: I think the year before, 
was it not? 


Mr. Granger: As far as I know, there 
has been no change in their fee structure 
since that time. 


Mr. Andersen: But those fees do not 
any where near come up to what you peo- 
ple assess in the Forest Service? 

Mr. Granger: They are very much below. 
They should be somewhat below, in gen- 
eral, because the forage values are lower 
on those ranges on the average than they 
are on the national forest ranges. 


Mr. Andersen: I have always contended, 
as you perhaps remember, that the Govern- 
ment is making available this range at a 
far too cheap a rate to ranchers. [I think 
that we should secure more income from 
these people who get the advantage of 
these ranges and then in turn take that 
money and proceed to reseed and make 
more and better range available for your 
sheep and cattle men. 

Congressman Walt Horan of Washing- 
ton: You will have to improve the range 
first, and then you may be able to do some- 
thing about the adjustment of grazing fees, 
but don’t try it first. 

Mr. Andersen: I do want to encourage 
you, Mr. Granger, not to reduce the rates. 

Mr. Granger: You may remember, Mr. 
Andersen, that we have a formula now- 
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this results in a variation, either up or 
down, of the grazing fees in accordance 
with the market value of livestock in the 
West. 

Mr. Andersen: This is only fair. 

Mr. Granger: So that for the calendar 
year 1949, our cattle fee per month was 
49 cents, for sheep it was 11 cents. For 
1950 the cattle fee will drop to 42 cents 
and the sheep fee will drop only a quarter 
of a cent. 

Mr. Andersen: That cattle fee for one 
animal represents a female with calf at 
the side, does it not? 

Mr. Granger: That is right. 

Mr. Andersen: I get back to my old 
bone of contention that in my part of the 
country, if I attempted to find pasture for 
a cow with calf at the side, I would have 
to pay at least $2 a month for good pas- 
turage and then I would be fortunate to 
find it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Granger: There are many things that 
the stockmen try to get out of us that we 
criticize them for. But they have not 
made any or much of an effort to have 
our fees reduced. I guess they would re- 
sist it pretty vigorously if we tried to get 
an increase. But they have not pounded 
much on the table to get them reduced. 


INCREASED GRAZING FEES ON 
IMPROVED RANGES 


Mr. Jamie L. Whitten of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Committee: Do you not 
think that reseeding and improvements 
would be reflected in increased charges? 

Mr. Granger: Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Whitten: Before. this committee or 
the Congress should increase your expendi- 
ture in that field, do you not think you 
should have an arrangement whereby there 
is an additional charge for permitting 
cattle on improved land? 

Mr, Granger: You get that in part auto- 
matically, Mr. Chairman, in this way. This 
isa little out of order. I was going to show 
these beautiful exhibits later, but I will 
show them now. 

Mr. Horan: The per-acre income de- 
pends on how many cattle you put on. 

Mr. Granger: Here is a picture of a 
range in New Mexico. It has nothing but 
sage brush and rabbit brush. It takes 30 
acres to support a cow for a month. We 
teseeded this range here with crested wheat 
grass. As a result, it only takes 2 acres for 
each cow for a month, so you increase your 
tevenue there fifteen times just from the 
grazing fees the way they were. 
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Mr. Whitten: Does the record show that 
you ran fifteen times as many cows and 
actually collected for it or is that theory? 

Mr. Granger: That is right. That is just 
exactly what happened. 

Mr. Whitten: You did put the cows on 
there? 

Mr. Granger: Yes, sir; and it has this 
effect, that in general, we are having to 
make reductions in the number of stock 
on the national forests on a great many 
ranges because they are overgrazed. When 
we reseed, it means that a reduction on this 
range is not only not necessary, but for 
this part of it it will actually carry more 
stock so it has a sort of two-way effect 
which helps us hold up our revenue. 


REVEGETATION OF RANGE LANDS 


Mr. Granger: . . . The total reseeding 
job on the national forest is about 4,000,- 
000 acres. We have covered about 280,000 
acres so far, so that the main purpose of 
this new authorization was both to give 
some stability to the size of the job from 
year to year as well as to hasten its ac- 
complishment. 


We had something on that this morn- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, so perhaps we do not 
need further detail unless there are some 
questions. : 


Mr. Whitten: Can you give the com- 
mittee any estimate as to the increased 
revenues that will come from this re- 
seeding? 

Mr. Granger: The over-all effect of it, 
if we were able to complete the reseeding 
of all the area that we are talking about, 
would mean about 2% million animal 
months of forage. 


At the present time an animal-unit month 
is bringing in a fee of 42 cents, so that 
it would be 42 cents times 2% million. It 
would be about 1% million dollars. 


OVERGRAZING OF RANGE LANDS 


Mr. Whitten: It has been discussed 
numerous times, this overgrazing. This 
has to be with your permission; you have 
to permit it; is that not right? 

Mr. Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the Forest 
Service: That is correct. I feel the impact 
of your question as much as anyone else. 
I appreciate pretty well, I think, that even 
though we in the Forest Service may know 
that some of our ranges are badly over- 
stocked, we also have to live with public 
opinion, and very properly. 

It is a slow job to bring stocking down 
to where we know it should be. I would, 
of course, like to finish the job up with 


proper stocking in 1 year. But the econo- 
mic effect on the user is so serious that 
it is probably sounder business for us to 
approach it a bit more slowly, as we are 
trying to do. 

Even at the slow rate that we are going 
we are getting a great deal of criticism. 
We are going ahead and are making reason- 


able progress. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD COST 
OF REVEGETATION 


Mr. Whitten: Is there any provision 
made in the local law for local contribu- 
tion toward the cost of planting forage? 


Mr. Watts: Yes. 


Mr. Whitten: Would the committee be 
out of line if the committee required the 
contribution on a pro rata basis, so that 
each user of the national forest would pay 
you the regular rate for the vegetation and 
feedstuff that is already there, and any 
additional expense such as reseeding would 
be paid 50 percent by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 50 percent by the user, each user 
paying in direct proportion to the number 
of cattle he has on such range? 


Mr. Watts: Mr. Chairman, I would be 
very happy if the committee were to ex- 
press their thoughts with regard to co- 
operation in doing these things. 


Mr. Whitten: If such an expression was 
made before you call on them to contri- 
bute, even with full knowledge, each user 
would have to bring the total number of 
animals down to that which was safe. 


Mr. Andersen: Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Whitten: Certainly the committee 
would want to be careful in anything it 
did. But normally if you rent the land to 
someone for their use you rent it as is, 
and if a man wants to improve it for the 
benefit of himself he usually finances it. 


I realize there are different things and 
different viewpoints to be taken into con- 
sideration, but I do not think an entirely 
different viewpoint from that is proper. I 
think some basis on which those that use 
it could be permitted or perhaps required 
to do their own improving would be in 
line in many areas. We would, of course, 
confer with your department before making 
any concrete or detailed recommendation. 


Mr. Watts: Just one more comment on 
the record. We must be careful also when 
we permit the investment of private funds 
in public land that we do not build up a 
vested right in that land. 
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Awards for 1950 Sewing Contest....$15,000 


PPROXIMATELY $15,000 in college 

scholarships, savings bonds and valu- 
able merchandise will be awarded in the 
1950 “Make It Yourself With Wool” home 
sewing contest, sponsored by the Wool 
Bureau, Inc. and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
which opens this month for its fourth con- 
secutive year in twelve western States. 

The contest, designed to promote skill 
and fashion knowledge in making coats, 
suits and dresses of virgin wool fabrics, 
is open to all girls from 14 through 22 
years of age living in the following States: 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming, and other western States which may 
qualify later in the year. 

A national fashion show, held the first 
week in December in conjunction with 
the 86th annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Casper, Wyo- 
ming, will terminate the contest. During 
the show, all top-ranking state winners will 
model their own home-created fashions in 
competition for national awards. Prizes will 
be awarded by a judging panel of fashion 
and home sewing experts. 

National awards offered in this year’s 
contest are as follows: 


Grand Prize for the best garment in all 
divisions of Senior Class—$300 scholarship 
by Forstmann Woolen Company. 


Grand Prize for best garment in all 
divisions of Junior Class—$300 scholarship 
by Pendleton Woolen Mills. 


School of Fashion Scholarship for best 
national entry garment made from an ori- 
ginal design—$450 scholarship for one 
year’s tuition at the Traphagen School of 
Fashion, New York, New York, awarded 
by the Traphagen School. 

Junior Class (includes girls from 14 
through 17 years of age) 

Best Coat—$100 Savings Bond by Mil- 
ridge Woolen Co., Inc. 

Best Dress—A Singer Featherweight Por- 
table Sewing Machine by Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. 
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Best Suit—$100 Savings Bond by Mil- 
ridge Woolen Co., Inc. 


Senior Class (includes girls from 18 
through 22 years of age) 

Best Suit—$100 Savings Bond by John 
Walther Fabrics, Inc. 

Best Dress—$100 Savings Bond by Bot- 
any Mills, Inc. 

Best Coat—A Singer Mahogany Console 
Sewing Machine by Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 


Original Design Class includes all gar- 
ments made from original designs. 

It is open to all contestants from the 
ages of 14 through 22. 

Second Prize—$100 Savings Bond by the 
Wool Bureau, Inc. 


Savings bonds, cash and other awards 
will be presented in local, area and State 
contests. In addition, State winners will re- 
ceive wool fabric lengths awarded by Bot- 
any Mills, Inc., John Walther Fabrics, Inc., 
and Milridge Woolen Co., Inc. 

The Wool Bureau this year is offering 
$225 in “bonus prizes” to contestants writ- 
ing the best 300-word statement on sewing 
with wool fabric. 


AUXILIARY PRESIDENTS AND HOME 
SEWING DIRECTORS IN CHARGE OF 
THE CONTEST THIS YEAR ARE: 


COLORADO 


Mrs. Brenden Sullivan 
Meeker, Colorado 


Director of Home Sewing Contest: 
Mrs. Ross Ingersoll 

Meeker, Colorado 

IDAHO 


Mrs. Earl S. Wright 
Dubois, Idaho 


MONTANA 


Mrs. W. L. Barrett 
Great Falls, Montana 


OREGON 


Mrs. Peter Obiague 
Burns, Oregon 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Joseph Trotter 
Provo, South Dakota 


Director of Home Sewing Contest: 
Mrs. Arthur Jeremiason 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


TEXAS 


Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr. 
Uvalde, Texas 


UTAH 


Mrs. Sterling Ercanbrack 
Provo, Utah 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. James Fletcher 
Selah, Washington 


WYOMING 


Co-Directors of Home Sewing Contest: 
Mrs. O. T. Evans 

1519 South Walnut 

Casper, Wyoming 


Mrs. Howard Flitner 
Greybull, Wyoming 





Texas Hand Weaving 
Project 


ACH State auxiliary seems to have « 
special project or pet hobby in which 
it is particularly interested. In Texas, this 
is handweaving of wool and mohair. 
The idea for a weaving center was con- 
ceived during an auxiliary meeting of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
in June, 1946, at Sonora, Texas. At that 
time, Mrs. A. R. Baker of Kerrville dis- 
played articles woven in her home and ex- 
plained the fundamentals of weaving. 
A committee, headed by Mrs. R. M. 
Thomson of Austin, was appointed by Mrs. 
Worth Evans, auxiliary president, to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of opening a wool 
and mohair weaving center. During the 
course of the year the weaving committee 
with the approval of the auxiliary, decided 
to establish a center at Kerrville because 
the weaving instructor, Mrs. Baker, lived 
there and because Kerrville is one of the 
principal towns in the wool and mohair 
producing area and also because it draws 
a large tourist trade. 
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In December 1946, Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., 
of Kerrville, who is a rancher’s wife, was 
appointed chairman of the weaving com- 
mittee. She then appointed a working com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. Dale Priour of 
Ingram, Mrs. Dean Hopf of Harper, Mrs. 
Ned Estes, Jr., of Mountain Home, and 
Mrs. A. R. Baker, Mrs. Louis Stohacker, 
and Mrs. W. G. Ward of Kerrville. This 
committee did the actual work of establish- 
ing the center—such as buying the neces- 
sary equipment, securing a location, ete. 

The advisory committee was composed 
of Mrs. Worth Evans of Fort Davis, Mrs. 
E. V. DePew of San Antonio, Mrs. R. M. 
Thomson of Austin, Mrs. J. W. Vance of 
Coleman, Mrs. Henry Horn of Del Rio, 
Mrs. H. C. Noelke of San Angelo, Mrs. 
Dick Prassel of San Antonio. The name 
“Hill Country Wool and Mohair Weaving 
Center” was adopted by the entire com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. DePew secured six 15-inch two- 
harness looms at one dollar each, and two 
45-inch, four-harness looms at $15 each 
through Army surplus. 


Various kinds of scarfs, table mats, and 
similar articles are woven on the small 
looms, while the large looms are used for 
rugs, blankets, and material. 


On March 21, 1947, during a quarterly 
meeting of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association in Kerrville, the Hill 
Country Wool and Mohair Weaving Center 
was formally opened. One of the initial 
pieces woven on a large loom was a rug 
of unspun wool made out of the first wool 
top ever made in Texas. Mrs. Baker had 
secured it from Robert Pent of the New 
Braunfels Woolen Mills. 


One of the most unusual pieces woven 
at the center was the handsome white mo- 
hair blanket made by Mrs. Baker. Quite 
an interest was created by the combination 
wool and mohair material woven for men’s 
neckties. Members of the center dyed the 
mohair yarn different shades of yellow and 
brown by using agarita roots and walnut 
leaves and bark. By utilizing native shrubs 
and plants the center hopes to develop dis- 
tinctive Texas colors to use in the woven 
articles. Mrs. Ned Estes, Jr., a graduate 
of TSCU in interior decorating, with the 
help of all the members of the Weaving 
Center, designs the colors and weaving 
patterns used in the weaving. 

Free weaving instructions are given by 
Mrs. A. R. Baker, a master weaver. The 
rock ranch home of Mrs. Baker bears ample 
evidence of her art when one sees the 
handwoven draperies, upholstery, pillow 
covers, blankets, rugs, and other things too 
numerous to mention. 


April, 1950 








At the Hill Country Wool and Mohair Weaving Center. Sitting at the loom 
is Mrs. A. R. Baker, an instructor at the center. Standing, left to right, are 
Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., immediate past president of the Texas Auxiliary; Miss 
Elizabeth Tarpley of the Textile Department, Home Economics Division, Uni- 
versity of Texas; and Mrs. Lily Mae Ragsdale, one of the winners of the 
Katherine Evans student fund for doing research in wool and mohair. 


A rather unique system has existed at 
the center whereby the women, in exchange 
for the lessons and the use of the looms, 
weave articles to be sold by the center. At 
the present the center is accepting special 
orders for handwoven wool and mohair 
articles which are made by individuals who 
receive a certain percent of the sale price. 
Cost of the yarn and hours required in the 
weaving of an article determines the final 
price. Although the center is still spon- 
sored by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
it is now self-supporting. 





Material for the Auxiliary section 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. 
Smith, Correspondent, 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Press 











ENFORCEMENT OF THE WOOL 
PRODUCTS LABELING ACT 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
1949 made no use of the remedies provided 
in the Wool Products Labeling Act for 
deliberate and willful violation of the Act, 
according to its annual summary. The use 
of the cease-and-desist order procedure 
has proved adequate in all cases of alleged 
violation. 

“Administrative compliance work includ- 
ed field inspection and industry counseling 
which, in most instances, resulted in volun- 
tary and cooperative correction of labeling 
practices by concerns throughout the coun- 
try. Compliance work during the year was 
carried on with 9,781 manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and other dealers in wool products. 
Field inspections in 39 States covered more 
than $26,000,000 articles.” 
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Sometimes They’re Not 
So Dumb 


(Continued from page 11) 


Each of these three individualists, Red- 
legs, Crop-ear and Cow Bell Slim, would 
go her way most of the year, paying no 
more attention to each other than they 
did to the rest of the herd. But it was a 
wholly different matter when it came to 
feeding grain in the winter time. Our me- 
thod of feeding grain, usually beans or 
shelled corn, was simply to take a bag of 
the grain and scatter it out on the frozen 
ground or hard packed snow where the 
sheep could pick it up. But in order to 
scatter the grain with a thousand hungry 
ewes crowding about it is necessary to take 
a bag of grain, not too heavy to handle 
easily, get out a little in front of the herd 
and make a run for it and try to get the 
grain spread on the run and before the 
sheep can gather round and stop the run- 
ner. Most of the herd would stop to pick 
up the grain, but not the big three. Red- 
legs, Crop-ear and Cow Bell Slim worked 
out a plan of attack that would have done 
credit to a top flight football coach. Every 
time I started to run with a bag of grain 
they would pull the same play on me. 

Redlegs would make a dash and get in 
front of me and nearly bring me to a 
stop. Then Crop-ear would drive between 
my legs, usually upsetting me completely. 
At this instant Cow Bell Slim would tackle 
the grain bag, and spill enough of the 
contents for all three of them to grab a 
few bites before I could get to my feet 
and rescue the grain. By this time the rest 
of the herd would be packed so closely 
around that I would have to wade through 
them to get on the far side before starting 
to run again. But no sooner would I get 
started than here would come the three 
musketeers all set to pull their trick play 
again. 

Rugged individualists, yes, but able to 
work as a team. And don’t try to tell me 
that that team work was due to some sort 
of sheeply instinct, and not something 
thought out by themselves. 

Most western sheep are ranged on high 
mountain pastures during the summer and 
on the lower desert range or warmer val- 
leys during the winter. When spring comes 
the sheep realize that it is about time to 
take off for the high country and become 
very restless, especially if they have been 
to the same summer range several seasons, 
or long enough to consider it home. At 
this time they must be watched closely 
or some of them will slip away from the 
herd and start for summer range by them- 
selves. 
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One spring we left two ewes on the 
lower lambing ground that we failed to 
find when we gathered the herd to start 
for the high country, some forty miles away. 
In the meanwhile these two ewes had 
managed to find their way out of the 
canyon that fenced the lower range and 
started for the mountain by themselves. 
Two weeks after the herd had reached 
summer range we were coming down across 
the Glade Park country one day when 
whom do we meet but these two strays 
plodding up the road headed for Pinon 
Mesa. They had already completed more 
than half of the journey. We chased them 
into the corral of a nearby ranch, intending 
to pick them up with the truck next day. 
During the night, however, they managed 
to escape and were several miles farther 
on their way when they were again cap- 
tured and corralled by another rancher. 
They also escaped from the second corral 


and by the time we reached there, around . 





Rndbier 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 

















SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow. Idaho 





noon, they had disappeared up the bmg, 
covered slopes of Pinon Mesa. 

We followed along the road, occasiongly 
stopping the truck to look for tracks, 
sheep stayed near the road and every ting 
we stopped we soon found fresh tracy 
nearby, always leading up. We continue 
doing this until we reached the Upper 
ranch late in the afternoon. There by th 
gate stood the strays waiting for someo, 
to let them in. If it had not been for fh 
fence they would have gone on and joined 
the herd without help from anyone. 


They knew where they were going. The 
had covered the full distance from th 
lower to the summer range by themselyg 
some of the way along roads and by fenced 
fields but most of it through rugged mow. 
tain country. Along the way they had 
passed within sight and sound of two other 
herds of sheep. But they made no effort 
to join the strangers. They were headed 
for the high mountain meadows and home, 


Whoever originated the accepted ide 
that sheep are all dull, stupid creature 
with no expression and no emotions cer. 
tainly could never have known any sheep, 
unless possibly some of those fat, placid 
unfortunates in a feed pen being fattened 
for the slaughter. The average range sheep 
is an alert, rather inquisitive, creature that 
notices and shows interest in about every 
thing that happens within her sight. 

You say that sheep are stupid, that sheep 
are timid, that they easily become _panic- 
striken and sometimes dash blindly over 
cliffs and kill themselves. And I will agree, 
Sheep do sometimes become panicky and 
do strange, unaccountable things, just like 
human beings. Also like human beings, 
some sheep are individualists who simply 
refuse to be one of the gang, and follow 
the whims of the crowd. 


These individuals often show such re- 
markable ability to reason things out for 
themselves that one is forced to wonder if 
the old and well known expression “As 
dumb as a sheep” has any real foundation 
on fact, after all. 





HEARINGS ON OGDEN GATEWAY CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
March 23rd announced that it would re- 
open hearings on Docket 30297, Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad Com- 
pany v. Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(the Ogden Gateway case) in Boise, Idaho 
on April 3rd and would also hold a hear- 


ing in Cheyenne, Wyoming, on April 17th. 
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Observations on Sagebrush 


Succession 
(Continued from page 19) 

Similar stocking rates began in 1937 on 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, but the 
effects noted at Fort Hall in 1948 were not 
there until 1948 when they were noted on 
hundreds of acres. The author attributes the 
difference to the soil conditions. The soil 
at Fort Hall is considered to be much more 
fertile thus permitting the vigor of the 
grass to increase much more rapidly. 

These observations have led to the belief 
that grass, particularly western wheat grass, 
will crowd out much sagebrush under favor- 
able conditions. The exact limits of these 
favorable conditions have yet to be deter- 
mined but possibly their major area may 
be defined as that where wheat grass is 
naturally very thrifty and vigorous. Within 
these limits the range managers may use 
the vegetative method of eradicating sage- 
brush in lieu of mechanical methods or fire. 


LITERATURE CITED 

(1) Lommasson, T., 1948 Journal of Range Manage- 
ment, Volume 1, No. 1, 1921. 

(2) U. S. Forest Service, 1936, The Western Range 
Senate Document No. 199, 94-96. 

(3) Pechanec, Joseph F. and Stewart, George, 1944, 
Sagebrush Burning—Good and Bad, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers Bulletin 1948. 
3-9. 





UTAH STOCKMEN THREATENED WITH 
GRAZING LAND LOSS 

Stockmen operating in the Tooele Coun- 
ty, Utah, area are aroused over the Army’s 
proposal to establish a $21,510,000 chemi- 
cal warfare testing ground at Dugway. The 
Senate has approved the bill carrying pro- 
vision for an initial expenditure of 10 
million as one item of the half billion 
dollar appropriation requested for military 
installation. The House Armed Services 
Committee, on March 2lst, also approved 
the Dugway proposal, but the House as 
a whole has not yet acted on the bill. 
Practically all of the land involved in the 
proposed new testing ground is used for 
grazing. 





Members: F.S. Appeal Board 
(Continued from page 9) 


Edward G. Grest. Chief, Land Man- 
agement Division, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. Native of North Dakota; graduate of 
University of Saskatchawan, Canada; grad- 
uate study at University of Minnesota. 
Entered Department of Agriculture in 1934, 
serving with Farm Security Administration 
and Bureau of Agricultural Economics. For 
past 12 years he has been engaged in the 
administration of the 7,000,000 acres of 
land acquired under the Submarginal Land 
Purchase program under jurisdiction of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 
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Dr. Stanley B. Fracker. Research co- 
ordinator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration. Native of Iowa, graduate of Buena 
Vista College, Iowa; M.Sc. from Iowa State 
College; Ph.D. from University of Illinois. 
In charge of entomological work of Wis- 
consin State Department of Agriculture, 
1918-27; entered U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture in 1927 in charge of Division of 
Plant Disease Control, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine. In present 
position since 1942, handling research re- 
lationships among government departments, 
FAO, and other international organizations. 

John A. Goe. Chief of Wool Division, 
Livestock Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration. Graduated from Colo- 
rado State College after serving in army 
during World War I. Was employed as an 
agricultural agent for a western railroad; 
managed ranches in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming; county agricultural agent in Wyo- 





“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


Sheep Camp Trailers Again Available 
The same sturdy, dependable, comforta- 
ble wagon you've been waiting for. 
Write for details 
AHLANDER MFG. CO., PROVO UTAH 














ming and field agent for the Regional Ag- 
ricultural Credit Corporation. Regional 
chief of Resettlement Administration and 
Farm Security Administration land utiliza- 
tion program with headquarters in Denver 
and Lincoln, Neb., 1935-38; Chief of 
planning section, Land Use Adjustments, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
later Assistant Regional Conservator, Soil 
Conservation Service, both at Lincoln; 
Assistant area director and later area direc- 
tor, at Denver, 1941-45. In 1945, he was 
appointed special assistant to Chief of 
Operations, Soil Conservation Service. In 
present position since January, 1950. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
10 Ibs. 
25 Ibs. 


se EY Mor S250 ..-$ 8.00 
pinbosstcseienes otk peas 18.00 
sisvedessecehetetecem ce eos 66.00 

delivered 
LIVESTOCK CHEMICAL CO. 
Grand Rapids 8, Mich. 


100 Ibs. 





THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinchin: 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Sait Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 
































year with Corriedales. 


in numbers of registrations. 


SHOW—May 7 








: 100 N. Garth Avenue 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP NUMBERS ARE EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


Despite the downward trend in most sheep numbers, 1949 was a record 
More Corriedales were recorded during 1949 than 
in any previous 12-months’ period. Although one of the newest breeds of 
sheep, Corriedales now rank third among all breeds in the United States 
For breeding stock, attend the 


FOURTH ANNUAL ALL-AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 


SHOW AND SALE 


State Fair Grounds — Sacramento, California 


For sale catalog, write to Wesley Wooden, Davis, Calif. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 


SALE—May 9 


or 


Columbia, Missouri 











414 Pacific National Life Building 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Bennett’s The Complete Rancher ......ccccccccccccsccscccsescccccccscvccccccccccscceccscccoce $2.75 
Ed Flinn’s Simplified Income Tax Information and Farm Account Book...........sccesssceese 1.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Gheep and Wool .......cccccccsscssccccccccccccsscccccscccccccscccsccese 4.00 
Kammiade’s Sheep Science .....ccccccccscccvcccccccssccccccccscscccccesccccvccccccccesccoeece 5.00 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance Lal DUOMING. 0.0.00 bcs secre ddcsscssecccevenssnecsess 4.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad .... 1... ccc ccc ccc c nce ceeenceeeseeeeesesscesoees 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding ........ ccc ccc ccc c ccc cn cence e eee eeseeseeseeeeessesseesessseseess 7.00 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management ....... 0... cece scceceecceeecensccsncsessesccseceee 4.75 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ........ ccc cece ccccceccececcesceeecsssessesseeseeeees 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire ...........cccccccccce cece eeccncccsencccseessceecees 50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ........cccccccccncccscescnsecesescsscesssssesessesseees 7.00 
And For The Children 
Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar KX .. ccc ccccccccc ne eee ee cene cree seeeeseeseasscsserasseeeseeeseeses 3.00 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City < Utah 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 


Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

















PPP PAA 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 


BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas: 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Rupert, Idaho 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 


PIGGOT, D. R. 

McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


STARR, L. L. 
8968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 


VASSAR, Ervin E. 
Dixon, California 

WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 

TARGHEES 

HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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ALL-WEATHER 


PAINT-Stik 





BRANDING PAINT IN STICK FORM 


Easy to Use. “Handy as a Pencil.” 
Fadeproof. Weatherproof. 
Marks Wet or Dry Pelts. 
Non-toxic; non injurious. 
Enduring. Lasts until the hair grows 


oat. 

Completely removed in the scouring 
process. 

Protective Holder. Allows maximum 
use of stick. 


Use Before or After Shearing, Lambing, Calv- 
ing, Breeding, Culling, Estrays, Grading, 
Sorting, Inoculating, Shipping, Vaccinating, 
Auction Sales, etc. You'll find countless every 
day uses for All-Weather PAINT-STIK. Far 
superior to ordinary branding paint. 
chalks or crayons. Order a 


dozen sticks at your at 
Roerte & 
AN Fa 


supply house. Sample 
3062 W. Corroll St. 
LAKE CHEMICAL CO. Chicag 12, iincis 
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Texas Rambouillet Ram 
Experiment 


(Continued from page 16) 


Good (2), Medium (3) and Poor (4). A 
committee of four men made the ratings, 
and their scores were averaged for each 
individual sheep. The scores ran from Ex- 
cellent to 3.3 (medium to poor) for indi- 
viduals, and from 1.7 (excellent to good) 
to 3.2 (medium to poor) for sire groups. 
In many cases rams that scored high on 
body conformation had very low produc- 
tion records, and some that graded low had 
excellent production records. 


Skin Folds 


The rams in this test were appraised for 
skin folds immediately after being shorn 
as lambs at the beginning of the test, and 
again after being shorn at the end of the 
test. The skin-fold values were established 
as follows: Trace (1), Small (2), Medium 
(4) and Large (8). They were checked 
for face, under neck, top of neck, shoulders, 
side, thigh, tail, head and crutch. From 
lambs 4 to 8 months old to yearlings, the 
folds or wrinkles increased 320 percent. 
The variation by sire groups at the end of 
the test ranged from a skin fold value of 
16 for low to 57 for high. For individuals, 
the low was 7 while it was 159 for high. 
On an average, the highest producers of 
flesh and wool were those with a skin-fold 
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value of 20 to 50, while the lowest produc- 
tion came from rams with a skin-fold value 
of 0 to 10, or 60 to 90. This appears that 
we should steer away from extreme smooth- 
ness or extreme folds in Rambouillet sheep, 
or by judicious selection attempt to breed 
for smoothness without loss of production. 
This will no doubt require considerable 
time, but it is a goal worth striving for. 


Summary 


A review of the literature available on 
progeny testing of sheep indicates the 
necessity of such a study for intensity of 
inheritance of significant characters under 
uniform environmental influences. 

A cooperative project between the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and reg- 
istered sheep breeders within a 200-mile 
radius of Sonora, Texas, was begun in 
July, 1948. Ninety-six registered Ram- 
bouillet rams, representing 14 stud sire 
groups, were studied for body weight, daily 
gain, grease wool production, clean wool 
production, staple length, spinning count, 
face covering, body conformation and skin 
folds. 

Average body weight of the rams at 14 
to 18 months of age was 187 pounds in the 
fleece. 

Average daily gain while on test varied 
from .32 pound for the low sire group to 
.40 pound for the two highest gaining 
groups. Age of the lambs at the beginning 
of the test (4 to 8 months) did not seem 
to make any difference in the way they 
responded to feed. Inheritance seemed to 
be the main factor in the face of gain. 

Grease weight of wool varied from 12.2 
pounds per group to 15.2 pounds per group, 
with a shrinkage variation of 48 percent 
for the low group and 56 percent for the 
heavy. Grease wool production is not as 
important for Rambouillet sheep as clean 
wool production. 

Clean weight of wool per sire group 
varied from a low of 6 pounds to a high 
of 7.3 pounds. The over-all average of 
clean wool was 6.6 pounds. The char- 
acter is apparently highly heritable. 

Staple length for all the rams averaged 
3.37 inches. The high group averaged 3.58 
inches, while the low averaged 2.99 inches. 
This character shows a high degree of in- 
heritability. 

A high spinning count was extremely 
uniform in these rams and is well estab- 
lished in the Rambouillet breed of sheep. 

Face covering showed a wide variation 
in these rams, as it does in the breed. It 
can be decreased in time without reducing 
wool production if judicious selection in 
breeding stock is practiced. 


Good body conformation is highly desir- 
able, but should not replace production 
records in selection of breeding stock. 


Skin folds in Rambouillet’ sheep have 
been materially reduced in recent years, 
but to eliminate them without due regard 
for production in both flesh and wool may 
be a mistake. In this test those rams with 
a medium number of skin folds excelled 
the extremely smooth individuals and the 
extremely wrinkly individuals in gain in 
weight, fleece length and clean wool pro- 
duction. Skin folds can be reduced appre- 
ciably by selection and breeding. 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
(No dogs for sale at present) 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports in March. 


BOVE normal temperatures prevailed 

in the far West during the first week 

of March. Ranges and pastures in the far 
Southwest were considerably improved. 

The lion tendencies in March came to 
the fore by mid-month. High winds and 
cold spells were common. Moisture con- 
ditions were improved in the Southwest. 
Some livestock losses occurred in south- 
eastern South Dakota. The cold, windy 
weather was particularly hard on the new- 
born and freshly shorn animals. 

Toward the end of the month, the change 
to warmer weather in the far West was 
favorable, with livestock showing improve- 
ment. Livestock were mostly in good con- 
dition for the season. 


ARIZONA 


Queen Creek 

Sheep were shorn here on February 15th, 
with shearers receiving 30 cents without 
board. This is the contract rate and includes 
everything in front of pens. No pen labor 
is furnished. Thirty cents was also paid 
last year. 

Conditions have been about normal. 
Rains in February started grass on the 
range but feed is drying fast and we need 
more rain (March 16). Sheep have win- 
tered very well. Stacked alfalfa is $15 per 
ton and baled is $18. 

Better lambing help was available this 
year. The weather during lambing was 
mild, except for a few nights. So far, we 
have saved about the same number of 
lambs as a year ago. 

Fat lambs have been contracted in this 
area at 26% cents. There have been no 
recent sales of yearling ewes, but in October 
1949, fine-wool yearling ewes sold for 
$29.25. 
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We contracted our wool in January for 
49 cents in the grease—4,000 fleeces. 
—Donald Ellsworth 


CALIFORNIA 
Wasco, Kern County 

Our sheep wintered on alfalfa and came 
through in fine shape. Alfalfa baled is 
$25 per ton. We need rain this week 
(March 17) in order to keep sheep in 





Don’t be alarmed! Both lions are dead. They were treed and killed by Government trappers, 
Leonard Slaugh and Agge Giles, on December 22, 1949, in Post Canyon, about 20 miles north of 
Fruita, Colorado. As mountain lions are becoming very rare in that section of the country, the bagging 
of two of them in one day is something very unusual. The larger lion, length seven feet, is con- 
sidered one of the biggest taken there for many years. Miss Erma Slaugh, posed with the lions. 


this area. 

Wet weather prevailed during lambing, 
but we were able to get plenty of help. 
There was an excellent comparison be- 
tween the number saved this year and last 
year. 

Shearing was completed two weeks ago. 

—S. Urzanqui 
Dixon, Solano County 

There have been very few sales of wool 
recently. Earlier twelve-months’ wool was 
contracted at 60 to 62 cents. There were 
some early sales for 55 cents and early 8 
months for 42 cents. There is some buying 
now about 6 cents from the previous 
high. 


Feed conditions have been very good, 











although we could stand some rain. Thy 
grass is growing well (March 15) and , 
far ahead of the last two years’ becauy 
we have had very little north wind. 
Sheep came through the winter in fine 
shape. Baled alfalfa hay is $24. 
Lambing is almost completed and the 
number of lambs saved is above 1949 by 
4 percent. Weather was very good and 







é 


—Photo by W. C. Minor 


help was sufficient. There have been a 
number of herders out of work this winter. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 26 
cents per pound for July 1 delivery, off 
clover. 

Shearing will start about April 15, de- 
pending on the weather. Shearers will 
receive 33 cents without board as they 
did last year. —John Vasquez 


COLORADO 
Wiley, Prowers County 

We had no storms during the winter 
and it has been very dry—no moisture 
until February 10. Forage on the winter 
range is fair and very little feeding has 
been necessary. Flocks are in good con- 
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dition at present (March 6). Stacked alf- 
alfa is $12, while baled is $20 per ton. 
Pellets and mixed concentrates are $84 a 
on. 
Ewes bred this year were increased by 
30 percent. We buy old ewes and run 
them one or two years on alfalfa here in 
the valley. I would say there are 50 per- 
cent more old ewes on the farms around 
here this spring. 
This is irrigated pasture land. 
—E. R. Lamle 


IDAHO 


Bellevue, Blaine County 

Sheep will be shorn here in May. I 
believe the contract rate will be 40 cents 
and will include all labor. 

We are still feeding in this section 
(March 21), but the range feed should be 
good as soon as the snow melts. Sheep have 
wintered well. Alfalfa baled is $15. 

Lambing has commenced and more 
lambs will be saved this year. Good weather 
and labor are helpful. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes and crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes have sold re- 
cently at $30. —W. J. Buhler 


Weiser, Washington County 

Feed on the range is making a good 
start (March 20). There has been plenty 
of moisture, but more warm weather is 
needed. Sheep are in good condition. Alf- 
alfa is $16 in the stack, and $20 baled. 

About the same number of lambs have 
been saved as a year ago. Fat lambs have 
been contracted at 23 cents; feeders, from 
20 to 22 cents; crossbred ewe lambs 
(whitefaced), 24 cents; and mixed lots, 
21-% cents. 

Some shearing is being done, but most 
sheep will be shorn in May. 

About 15,000 fleeces have been sold in 
this area at 47 and 48 cents per pound. 

—G. E. Stanfield 


MONTANA 


Lennep, Meagher County 

Some wool has been contracted from 
51 to 60 cents. A few growers have had 
offers up to 63 cents for choice fine wool. 

Range conditions have been fairly good 
(March 18) with just enough snow to 
make good grazing. Feed on the spring 
range is comparable to previous years. 

Stacked alfalfa is $20 per ton, and baled 
is $24. 

Lamb contracts in this area are as fol- 
lows: fat lambs, 22 to 24% cents; feeder 
lambs, 20 to 22 cents; fine-wool ewe lambs, 
22 to 24 cents; and mixed blackfaces, 22 
to 23% cents. 
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Shearing will commence about June 1. 
With board, shearers will receive 25 cents; 
without board, 29 cents. The contract rate 
is 39 cents and includes a tier and a sacker 
or tromper. —Almon Berg 


Glasgow, Valley County 


Feed on the spring range is covered with 
ice (March 25). The sheep wintered well 
on straight feed. Stacked alfalfa is $30 a 
ton and baled, $35. 

Fat lambs (wethers) have been con- 
tracted at 22 cents. 

Shearing will be done in June with 
shearers receiving 25 cents with board. 

—W. H. Billingsley 


NEVADA 


Ely, White Pine County 

Winter feed has been good on my win- 
ter range, but the spring feed is dry as 
there has been no moisture (March 22). 





BONVUE RANCH 
Hereford Cattle and Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 


Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 

















COLUMBIAS 


Lead the Way 
to 
MORE LAMB - MORE WOOL 
MORE MONEY 


For free literature write 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASS’N. OF AMERICA 
301 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 











Sheep are in good condition. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $15 a ton, and baled, $20. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted at 
21% cents. Sheep will be shorn about April 
5th. No price has been quoted for shear- 
ing, but last year’s rate was 30 cents and 
the contract rate, 45 cents. 

Wool has been contracted from 50 to 
57% cents, with some offers of 58 cents. 

—Heckethorn & Johansen 


OREGON 


Arlington, Gilliam County 

The same number of lambs was saved 
this year as a year ago. We had extremely 
cold weather during lambing in February, 
but sufficient help was available. 

The grass has been slow in growing. 
Moisture has been plentiful but it has been 
cold (March 18). Feed on the spring range 
is not as good as in March last year or 
in the previous two years. 

Sheep are in good condition, but feed- 
ing was necessary earlier than usual and 
they are feeding now, which is late. Baled 
alfalfa is $35. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have sold re- 
cently at $26 (out of wool) and crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes, $25 (also out 
of wool). 

The shearing contract rate is 35 cents 
and includes a tier and sacker. Shearing 
will begin after April 1. 

—George Shane & Son 


Baker, Baker County 

Weather and feed conditions are not so 
good (March 17). We always have to 
pay for a dry summer and fall the fol- 
lowing spring in that we haven't the cover 
to protect the new grass. That is the situa- 
tion right now. Looks like it will be April 
1 before the grass will be good enough to 
turn out on. 

Sheep have wintered well. We have fed 
good alfalfa, which is $20 stacked and $25 
baled. 

Lambing has been completed. The num- 
ber of lambs saved compares favorably with 
last year. We had good weather and plenty 
of help which was of better quality than 
in previous years. One outfit sold their 
lambs for 22 cents. 

Last fall, fine-wool yearling ewes sold 
for $28 and crossbred (whitefaced) year- 
ling ewes, $30. 

Have heard nothing yet about the shear- 
ing rate this year. Last year shearers re- 
ceived 25 cents, with board, and the con- 
tract rate was 30 cents. The contract covers 
tying and tromping. We do our own wrang- 
ling. 

I know of no sales of wool here, but 
50 cents has been offered. 











We are concerned once more about the 
coyote. He seems to be increasing in num- 
bers.—Staggs & Weber by Ira D. Staggs 


Halsey, Linn County 

Most of the sheep here in the Willamette 
Valley are in small farm flocks rather than 
range flocks. 

Our bad weather—two weeks of zero and 
near zero weather—ended about February 5. 

Forage on the winter range is average 
or better than in previous year (February 
27). About the same amount of feeding 
as usual was necessary this year. Sheep 
are about average at this time. 

Baled alfalfa is $38 to $42 per ton. Soy- 
bean and linseed meal is $4.75 per hun- 
dred. 

Sheep numbers in this area are holding 
steady; there may be a small increase. 

—Paul R. Quimby 


TEXAS 


Cleo, Kimble County 

We have had the warmest weather in 
years. There has been no moisture this 
month but the range is greening up (March 
17). We had a hard freeze on March 13 
and 14 but it isn’t as cold as a year ago. 
Because of the open winter, sheep are in 
above average flesh. Unusually open we- 
ather was enjoyed throughout lambing, 
and help was sufficient. However, there 
was a greater loss than a year ago. 


sO 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wm. E. MADSEN @ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





—--— 


PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERR VILLE, TEXAS 
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Fat lambs out of wool have been con- 
tracted at 20 to 22 cents; feeders in the 
wool at 23 to 25 cents, May delivery. Up 
to $18.50 per head has been received for 
fine-wool ewe lambs. Crossbred (white- 
faced) ewe lambs have been going as 
stockers by the pound. Fine-wool year- 
ling ewes have been sold at around $20 
per head. 

Some lambs will be: shorn in the next 
two weeks. Other sheep will be shorn 
from April 15th until June 20. I don’t 
know as yet what the shearing rate will 
be. Last year it was 22 cents without 
board. The labor contract covers shearing, 
sacking and tying fleeces. 

Some 8-months’ wool has been contract- 
ed and there have been some offers of 60 
cents on 12 months’ fine wools, but I have 
not heard of any being contracted. Mohair 
was contracted mostly at 60 to 65 cents 
for adult and 80 to 85 cents for kid. 

The goats wintered well but numbers 
are way off from last year. Yearlings are 
going at $6 per head, 30 days out of the 
hair. 

I think more stress should be placed on 
the use of mohair as a blend with wool, 
as is used in the better blankets and suits. 

—Guss Bannowsky 


Harper, Gillespie County 


Weather and feed conditions the past 
few months have been the best in years. 
However, it is getting dry now (March 
20). Sheep came through the winter in 
this section very well. Baled alfalfa is $35 
per ton. 

Lambing has begun and the number of 
lambs saved will probably be 10 percent 
higher. Good weather has aided lambing 
and very little extra help is used in this 
section. 

Fat lambs are being bought now at 
23 to 25 cents. 

Shearing will begin around the 25th of 
April. Without board, shearers will be paid 
25 cents per head as they were last year. 
This includes shearing only. 

Some wool here has been sold at 55 
to 65 cents per pound.—A. B. Barker, Jr. 


San Angelo, Tom Green County 


We're facing another drouth down here 
in west Texas. The wind and sand have 
been blowing for the last three or four 
days but so far hasn’t caused too much 
trouble (March 10). The area to the 
east and south of San Angelo is still in 
good shape, but to the west and north there 
is a great need for moisture. Livestock, 
however, are holding up well and ewe 


flocks are bringing a lot of twins this spring 
They are generally in good condition, 
—Al Sledge 


UTAH 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 

The range is dry (March 20) and need 
moisture to start the feed. Sheep have cong, 
through the winter in good condition 
Stacked alfalfa is $16 and baled is $9 

A few feeder lambs have been contracted 
at 22 cents. The contract rate for shearing 
will be 37 cents and includes all labor and 
board. 

Help is more plentiful now than it has 
been since the war. 

Wool has been contracted in this area 
from 50 to 54% cents. 

—F. Booth Cook 
Fountain Green, Sanpete County 

Since March 1, conditions on the west 
desert have been extremely dry and windy 
—not enough moisture to start feed. Sheep 
are in good condition (March 25). Alf 
alfa is $12 stacked and $15 baled. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted at 
22 cents, and fine-wool ewe lambs at 25 
cents. Yearling ewes have sold here for 
$26.50. 

Shearing at Jericho starts April 11 and 
runs through April 30. Shearers will re- 
ceive 25 cents, with board, as they did 
last year. The contract rate is 37 cents 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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and includes all labor except corraling the 
sheep in the bull pen and removing blacks 
and bells. 

Most wool has been contracted for de- 
livery at shearing time from 50 to 55 cents, 
mostly going at 51 and 52 cents. 

Stockmen are concerned about stopping 
the Brannan Plan, the unreasonable stand 
taken by the Forest Service and the un- 
certainty of business policies and regula- 
tions by the present Administration in 
Washington. We want less Government in 
business and more business in Govern- 
ment. —Thomas H. Cook & Sons 


WASHINGTON 


Riverside, Okanogan County 

Sales of wool in this area have been in 
the neighborhood of 48 cents. Shearing 
will commence about May 20th. 

Around 21% cents has been offered for 
fat and feeder lambs. 

March arrived in fine shape, but it has 
been cold and rainy the past 10 days 
(March 18). The sheep are in good con- 
dition. 

Alfalfa in the stack is $25 and baled, 
$35. —Emmett Smith 


Yakima, Yakima County 

We have experienced one of the worst 
winters in years but were fortunate in light 
losses. There is no forage on the winter 
range (March 8)—it is frozen down. About 
four times as much feeding has been ne- 
cessary as in normal years. The sheep are 
just in fair flesh, no more. Stacked alfalfa 
is $25 and baled is $35. In addition, we 
feed oats-peas-molasses, which costs around 
$58. 

There has been no change in the loss 
from predators. It amounts to one fourth 
of 1 percent. 

Operating costs during 1949 were 
higher than in 1948 or 1947, due to 
extra feeding. Sheep numbers in this area 
are about -static now. 

From a sheep producer’s viewpoint, it’s 
a rough life if you don’t weaken! 

—Donald Prior 


Yakima, Yakima County 

Although I do not run many sheep, I 
enjoy the Wool Grower very much. There 
is much of interest in articles pertaining to 
the industry and its betterment. This, of 
course, reflects directly the work being 
done by the Association. 

Weather has been most favorable during 
March, with warm rains falling day and 
night. Grasses on home pastures are above 
other years (16th). 
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Sheep came through the winter in ex- 
ceptional condition. Alfalfa is $25 in the 
stack and $30 haled. 

Lambing weather was good. The num- 
ber of lambs saved was above normal, 


WYOMING 


Freedom, Lincoln County 

The only wool moving in this district 
is a small amount handled by the wool 
pool of the valley. They had an offer of 
52 cents, unscoured, but declined the offer. 
The wool is mixed, consisting of fine to 
some coarse braid. 

It is a little early (March 15) to tell 
the condition of the spring range in this 
district, but from all indications it will be 
in very good condition in a couple of weeks. 
Alfalfa is $12 stacked and $16 baled. 

Sheep are very good. 

Lambing weather was very favorable. 
The number of lambs saved is approxi- 
mately 10 percent higher than last year. 
Plenty of help was available. 

A few fat lambs have been contracted 
at 22 cents. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have been sold 
at $25 to $35, while crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes have sold from $20 to $30. 

Shearing will start about May 15 and no 
price has yet been quoted by shearers. 
Last year's rate was 27 cents. 

—Bill Miller 
Sussex, Johnson County 

Weather and feed are good (March 
20). Sheep are in fine shape. 

We have had unusually good lambing 
weather to date but have not been able to 
get the help we need. Fully as many lambs 
will be saved as last year. 


ATTENTION 


MM 
Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 














Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


























1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls _| 





Alfalfa hay in the stack is $25 and baled, 
$33. 

Shearing will be done during April and 
May. Shearers will receive 31 cents with 
board for blade shearing. 

—John M. Miller 





HUGH MUNRO CONTINUES AS 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL WOOL 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


UGH MUNRO, vice president of Tal- 
bot-Mottla, Inc., was asked to serve 
again as president of the National Wool 
Trade Association at its annual meeting in 
Boston on March 7th. Vice presidents are 
George L. Anderson, Marcus Harris, H. 
Clyde Moore, Hubert S. Silberman, Lorin 
H. Tryon, Herbert K. Webb and Jno. T. 
Williams. C. Willard Bigelow is secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. 





Richard Coope Harvey 
An Appreciation 

A little paragraph in our Vancouver paper 

tells me that Richard Coope Harvey 
died in Calgary a few days ago (January 
6). Canada has lost one of her most color- 
ful pioneers of the livestock industry; a 
man who did more for the sheep business 
in western Canada than did any other 
man for any branch of the industry. 

I do not believe he ever made any great 
financial success, as a rule that is not the 
lot of the pioneer, but the work he did 
in pursuing his individualistic, progressive 
ideals and what he accomplished in striving 
for those ideals has made the name of 
Harvey a household word wherever sheep 
are concerned. 

To him belongs the credit of producing 
what he called the Romnelet breed of 
sheep, a cross of the Romney Marsh on 
the Rambouillet. He first started on this 
project shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury and for at least 30 years he lived 
and sold sheep all over western Canada 
and the States which have done a great 
deal to improve the wool and the mutton 
qualities of the western range sheep. 

Dominion Experimental Farms have paid 
him a great compliment by following his 
example and for the past 10 years have 
been advocating the further development 
of this cross. 

Most of Harvey's work was done in 
southern Alberta where he at times ran 
as many as 10,000 head of sheep. Some 
years ago he moved to British Columbia . 
with a smaller flock and located in the 
Okanagan Valley. British Columbia has 
never been a good market for high grade 
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stock and after a few years Mr. Harvey 
sold out his sheep and retired to live in 
Vernon. When Mrs. Harvey’s health failed 
they moved to Calgary to live with their 
daughter and some years ago Mrs. Harvey 
died there. 

It was my privilege to spend a few 
hours with him in his daughter’s house in 
October, 1949. His physical strength was 
badly impaired, but at 84 his mind was 
as clear as it ever was. He was very in- 
terested in any news I could give him of 
the Okanagan Valley and he said, “Id 
like to go back there, but I can’t, my legs 
won't take me. I’m just sitting here wait- 
ing, waiting,” with the old chuckle he al- 
ways had, just as if he were waiting for 
a train a bit overdue. 

"Twas he who first saw the possibilities 
of using elevator screenings for stock feed 
instead of dumping them in the Okanagan 
Lake. He asked and obtained permission 
to use the screenings and shipped about 
6000 lambs to Fort William and fed 
screenings. Marketed the lambs at from 
$8 to $12 a head, when the best offer he 
had for them the previous fall in Alberta 
was $3 a head. 

He came to Alberta from his native Utah 
in 1900. I asked him how he ever picked 
on Alberta and he told me. 

One day in winter he hauled a load of 
grain to town with a team and a sleigh. 
On the way home he was cold and got 
off to walk. Happened to see a piece of 
paper by the trail and picked it up. It 
was a pamphlet boosting Canada. On the 
way home he read it, put his team away, 
went to the house and to Mrs. Harvey 
he said, “Let’s go to Canada.” 

Next spring saw them located in south- 
ern Alberta. One day his team got away 
and he was left with only a saddle horse. 
He rode the country around but could find 
no team. Put an ad in “Lethbridge Herald” 
and in due course got a letter dated from 
Ponderay (?) saying a team answering this 
description was at a ranch near there. Mrs. 
Harvey put up a big lunch for him and 
one morning he set out to find Ponderay. 
He had no idea where it was, but the team 
would surely go south looking for Utah. 
That afternoon he found a narrow gauge 
railway which was used for a train haul- 
ing coke from Great Falls, Montana to 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. Following the 
track he met a train having a hard time 
to pull the load up a stiff grade. He rode 
alongside the engine and shouted to the 
engineer to ask if he’d seen a stray team 
on his journey. The engineer stopped the 
train, got off and asked Harvey if he'd 
been talking to him. Yes, he had and 
wanted to know if he'd seen a stray team. 
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The engineer thought this was rather a 
piffling excuse for stopping his train, but 
he was a good scout and told Harvey that 
Ponderay was straight south across the line 
in Montana. Harvey said with a chuckle, 
“It was a good thing I did stop the train, 
it gave the fireman a chance to steam up 
and they were all set to go again in a short 
time.” That night he camped out and 
next afternoon he saw a man on horseback 
on the horizon. Heading toward this man 
he was surprised to see him disappear. He 
rode to where the man had disappeared 
and found his trail leading down a coulee 
into a brushy creek bottom. Winding 





along the trail he finally came on a ity) 
log shack. This proved to be an outpog 
of the Mounties and the constable, afte 
being very much surprised was very ho. 
pitable; fed Harvey and his horse and py 
them up for the night. Next morning Hy. 
vey was on his way to Ponderay. That da 
he found it and also found his team ap 
next morning saw him homeward boun¢, 
The trip took him five days and Mrs. Ha. 
vey was very glad to welcome him bac 
safe and sound. 


To men like R. C. Harvey, I take off my } 


hat and say, “Thank You.” 
—R. A. Davidson 
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Thousands now control stomach worm infestation — supply | 
complete range minerals for sheep and goats—reduce range 
infestation —with amazing, easy-to-feed 


TRIPLE-DUTY MIN-O-PHENE 


New waste-reducing, labor-saving method banishes 
worms—supplies all minerals needed for less 
than '/3 cent per ewe per day. 


By the thousands, sheep men are turning to this modern, scientific method of controlling 
stomach and nodular worms, and at the same time, are supplying their sheep and goats 
with all the minerals they are known to need. 


It is triple-duty Min-O-Phene. It contains: (1) Phenothiazine for the expulsion and 
control of stomach and nodular worms, and (2) MoorMan’s famous Range Minerals for 
Sheep, containing al/ the 13 mineral ingredients sheep are known to need. 


All you do is keep Min-O-Phene before your sheep during certain recommended months. 
Infestation of both animals and range is controlled by breaking the life-cycle of stomach 
and nodular worms. The 13 mineral ingredients are scientifically balanced to fit the special 
needs of sheep. 


No other method so effectively controls infestation by blood-sucking stomach and nodular 
worms while supplying blood-building minerals to repair worm damage. If you are not now 
one of the thousands of satisfied Min-O-Phene customers, see your MoorMan Man, or write 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept K-6, Quincy, IIl. 








MIN-O-PHENE is available in the famous economical, waste- 
reducing, easy-to-feed Granular form which “stays put.” 


MoorMans 


(SINCE 1885) 
HIGH QUALITY MINERAL AND PROTEIN FEEDS 
CUSTOM-MADE FOR SPECIFIC NEEDS 





















CHICAGO 


When you sell your live stock at Chicago, you 
benefit by the skill of your commission man who has 
had a lifetime of experience in marketing — sales and 
services — and also by the greatest buying demand 
through the largest number of buyers at any market 
point in the country. 


The skill of the buyer is based on long experience. 
The only way to match experience is with experience 
the experience on the selling side gained over long 
years in open central market trading. 


Under the central market system, the American 
live stock industry has become America’s greatest 
agricultural industry — paid for farms given se- 
curity to thousands of American farmers. 
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SHIP TO CHICAGO 


